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For the Companion. | 


THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN AND | 
HER COWS. 


. | 
A STORY FROM OVER THE SEAS. 


Oudenarde is a town in the Netherlands; per- 
haps the guide-books spell it Audenarde, but 
long ago, when she lived there, the country was 
known as Flanders, and the name of the town | 
began withO. They were times of trouble then, 
on account of the 
The men 
were nearly all off 
for 


| 
wars, 


soldiers, 


whether they 
wanted to go or 
not; and the 
towns, which all 
had high walls 
round them for 
defence, fell first 


into the hands of 
one army and then 
of the other, and 
fighting tlre 
chief business. 
This woman, 
whose name was 
Petronilla, lived 
just off the road 
between Onden- 
arde and Ghent, 
which were twelve 
miies apart; but 
to 
the former place, 
though she lived a 
good ways outside, 
snd went 
there now; for not 
only did she feel 
too old for the 
walk, but the town 
had a garrison of 
soldiers in it, and 


was 


she belonged 


never 





In fair weather the door always stood wide 
open, showing the clean, ¢lay floor, a small fire- | 
place with the dinner-pot, which had nothing in 
it, hanging.on the crane, two wooden benches, 
atable and a bed, a brass lamp, some pewter 
and wooden dishes, and a crucifix and picture 
of the Virgin. There was a 
with latticed bars in checkers, «nd 
on the ledge was always a mug of flowers, | 
and. beside it in sunny days usually sat the 


square window 


neross it 


put a strong cord into her pocket which she | 
wore hanging from her belt, and took her staff 
from behind the door, and set out; but just be- 
fore she crossed the threshold, she looked down | 
at Solomon, who sat there, and said, *‘Solomon, | 
you keep house till I get back. It won’t be be- 
fore midnight.’” Women who live alone with | 
cats are apt to confide things to them. 

It was a lonesome walk, and a weary one for 
a woman of her years, but the thought of her | 





plans almost over her head. They were foes, 
the men of Ghent, come at midnight after long 
marching to surprise Oudenarde, 

They said that most of the garrison and the 
all was 
safe—they had sent spies who found this out- 
and that the town was carelessly guarded, and 
what was worse, that the inhabitants had drawn 
the water out of the ditches to get the fish, and 
along these channels the enemy could now ap- 


great officers were away, feeling that 


proach even to the 
walls, 
of 


sealing - 


and by 
their 
ladders 


means 


climb over, 


the 
men had all gone 


As soon as 


by, — Petronilla, 
though shaking 
with terror, hur- 
ried as fast as her 
feet could hobble 
by ao short) path 
she knew to the 
walls, just where 


the emptied ditch 
would give them 
a place of advan- 
tage. 

The sentry was 
going his rounds, 
and finding all was 
well, would 
have passed out of 
but 
began to moan and 
ery as if 
tress, and hearing 


soon 


hearing, she 


in dis- 
her, he came back 


and asked her 
What was the mat- 
ter. 


Then ina quav- 








was in danger of 
being attacked 
any day, and she 


It. 

She was more than seventy years old, and | 
lived alone except for her cat. And she was so | 
poor that she had almost nothing but two cows, | 
ind those she would not have had long if the | 
soldiers had thought them worth driving off; | 
but as they were not much more than skin and | 
bone, she was left in peaceful possession of them. 

Being a pious woman, when she said her | 
prayers at night she never forgot to say that the 
cows were a great deal to be thankful for. On| 
the few pints of milk they gave, and a little | 
barley-bread, she managed to live, and also to 
keep her eat in good condition. 

Phe cat—his name was Solomon—had belonged | 
ier son Peter, 





So had the cows, which he had | 
ised from calves when they had a nice farm- | 
stead of their own, and all was prosperous with 
them 
Now the farm was gone, the horses and the 
e, all but the cows. 
at 


She had only them and 


Iter husband was dead; and Peter was lost. 
i 


el 


ind been forced into the wars, and now for 
en years no tidings of him had ever reached 


it she always prayed for him as if he was 
and never gave over the hope that he 
t come back,—a mother never does. } 
it was why she still lived near Ondenarde; 
ise if she went away, and he shou/d come 
. how could he ever find her? Could he | 
vay, for her old neighbors were all gone, 
the war had changed everything? 
e had found shelter in a little, old hut with 
itched roof. The walls looked ready to fall 
own, and the thatch had rotted so that it let in | 
tie rain: bnt she kept it sweet and airy. i 


| the river towards Oudenarde; 


| this time 


ering voice she 
told) her story, 
THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN AND HER COWS. which he knew 


large. 


This was how the house looked one Septem- | that she could easily find her way, and yet it | 


ber afternoon at sunset. Petronilla had just 
milked the cows, and both of them were safe 
for the night in a little yard at the end of the 
house. She stood in the door, looking first at 
the small quantity of milk in the wooden dipper 
she held in her hand, and then at the cows, and 
saw that they were leaner than ever. Then she 
gazed off upon the dusty, dried-up fields, on 
whose outskirts they had picked up their scanty 
living, while she sat by watching them with 
knitting-work in her hands; there was almost 


| nothing left for them; what should she do? 


Then she thought of the great meadows along 
broad and green 
she could see them far away this side the town. 


; Was not bright enough to betray her to any one | 





There the grasses grew rank and high; and in | 


of fear no man cared for them, or 
would dare to cut them. A force of soldiers 


had just gone into garrison there, the gates were 


| kept shut and guarded, the inhabitants dared 


Ghent might march down and attack them 

It was no trespass to gather grass from the 
river-valley. 

The longer she looked, the more she felt that 
she could get some, and that she ought to do it. 

When she had up her mind she felt 
easier, and her face showed it. 
face; brown, because she had been out of doors 
so much, wrinkled in a row of furrows clear 
across her forehead, and wrinkled about her 
eyes and chin, but it was kind and patient. 

She tied a dark handkerchief over her clean 
white cap, and tucked her small checked shaw] 
closer about her neck and crossed it on her bosom 


made 


| 


who might be wandering about, which indeed 
was a very unlikely thing to happen, for every- 
body, except a few stray cottagers like herself, 
was safe within the walls of the town; and as 
for the enemy, they were twelve miles off in 
Ghent. 

Besides its own strong defences Oudenarde 
was further protected by great ditches, deep 
and broad, along the meadows, so that it was 
considered safe from attack on that side. When ! 
Petronilla reached the outermost of these ditches 
she was much surprised to find that there was 
no water in it, but being anxious to gather her 
bundle of grass, she fell to work, pulling it up 
by long handfuls till she had secured as much 
as she could carry, and had just tied it with the 
cord, when a strange thing happened, and she 
soon learned something very important about | 








| the ditch. 
not stir outside; and at any moment the men of | 


It was a good | 


outside of her brown woollen gown, then she 


Though her hearing was not as good as it once | 
had been, she was sure that two or three persons | 
were talking not far away, and that they were 
coming nearer. She instantly pulled off her cap 
that its snowy whiteness might not attract atten- 
tion, mufiled herself to the eyes in her kerchief, 
and crouched low among the tufts of reeds. 

And none too soon, for men began to pass | 
close by her, ladders, which 
nearly swayed against her, so near were they. | 
She dared not stir, and could not raise her eves 
to see higher than their knees; but as the feet | 
went by her face, one pair after another, she | 
counted; and there were four hundred men. 

What was the meaning of it she gathered | 
quickly enough, for the leaders talked over their ! 


earrying long 


not what to think 


had seen trouble enough without going to seek | cat, which was salmon-colored and immensely | poor cows kept her up. The night was beauti-| of; being only a poor sentinel obeying orders, 
| ful, the air was mild, and the starlight so clear} what should he think when an old woman started 


up before him at midnight begging him to alarm 
the garrison, when the commander had felt se- 
cure enough to leave everything just as it was? 

But he was humane, so he treated her kindly, 
and asked her to stop and rest herself, but she 
sid, — 

“No; if I don’t hurry away, I shall be a dead 
woman,” 

When she had gone, the thought came to him 
how true and kind her voice was, and what an 
honest woman she seemed. 

“She made me think of my poor mother, who 
has been dead these many years, I fear.’ 

Because of this, he said he would go and look 
off from the highest place and watch and listen, 
which he did; but not a sound broke the still- 
ness except the cry of a night-bird off on the 
meadow; nothing was stirring, the old 
woman was nowhere to be seen, 

Indeed, she had made haste to get back to the 
place where she saw the men, who remained as 
she had left them, all but four, who were just 
being sent onward with orders from their leader 


even 


not to speak, not to cough or sneeze, hardly even 
to breathe, but to go as near the walls as possi- 
ble without startling the watchman, reconnoitre, 
and bring back word. 

This they did; and Petronilla waited to hear 
the report in dread and sorrow, for she was sure 
there was not a light burning in all the town 
and that the people were sound asleep in their 
beds, never dreaming of danger; and when the 
spies returned, their words only added to her 
misery. 

They did not see so much as a lighted candle, 
they said, and they believed that the sentinel 
had been his rounds and had gone to bed; and 


, 
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now it was proposed to prepare for 2 start, enter | of the departing housekeeper should be left for 
the Mitch and move on to the walls. 
Then, poor tired old Petronilla started again, 


| her successor. 


and appeared once more to the astonished watch- 
fertile as well 


| land,—‘‘hecause,"’ said Peter, “if it had not 


min, Who was still keeping fore them to a mort 
and told him all she had since heard, and that 


it was the last he would see of her that night. 


a sharp lookout, as peaceful 


| been for the cows, we never should have found 


‘But,’ she said, “if evil does come to the | each other.” AMANDA B, HARRIs. 
town, and you eseape, my hut ean shelter you Sh ad 
from harm. It is the first on the road. to For the Companion 
Ghent.” 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


\uain, again betore my eves 

New England’s cool, green hills arise; 

On my hot brow the cooling wind, 

their own deep peace within my mind 
And, breaking through my troubled dream: 
fhe thunder of the mountain streams 


She told him this because he liad a civil, pleas- 
ant way which made her think of ler dear bey, 
Peter, 

And now the man 
tothe gate that was threatened, where he found 


fully aliurmed, went round 


fhe loose white clonds that slow dritt try 
Through sunny depths of summer sky, 
fhe leaty torest’s gratetul gloom, 

the wari bright seas of meadow-bloom 
the song of birds, the rippling flood 
Phese, these shall be gny daily food 


tite hills, Ll ask 


the soldiers of the guard erowded about dim 


it, playing dice, with three or four thasks of 


wine beside them; they were his superiors in 


rank, so he addressed them “Gentlemen! 


And vet, eran 


and asked if their gates and barriers were all Not dreams, but strength to ds miy trash 
secure, because an old woman had been to him a7 on cane coun ae aaa 
and told him that a band of men from Ghent [seek thy blessing tommy pain, 
. Po mmingle with the world again, 
were on their way to take the town Ossipee, No HI Ararstts M. Lent 
“Oh ho!” they cried, “our gates are fast sie 

enough <A> bad night to the old woman who 

g For the Companion 
has come at such an hourtoalarm us! Probably | 
she saw some cows and calves that had come | THE BORROWED SUIT. 
untied, and she fancied they were men of Ghent | “IL deelare it’s too hard that TL can't go to 
coming here, ‘They have no such intentions."” | Dunsmore’s New Yerrs Eve party, just for 


Meantime, Petronilla, leaving her bundle of | want of a nice suit. L think poor people like us, 


gruss where it lay, wearily and sadly plodded | mother, onght to be knocked in the head!” 
home that she might betake herself to bed while 


! there; and the 


The speaker was a young man, about nineteen 


she was able to get cows went | or twenty, not remarkable for good looks, and 


Without any supper. in fact the only thing noteworthy about him was 


While she lay awake, for sleep she could not, | the intense expression of dissatisfaction and dis- 


the terrible thing she feared came to pass, ‘The | gust which overspread his features as he stood 
giuurd, careless at their post, who scorned her | before the fire, looking down at his mother. 
message, were surprised at their game. ‘The Mrs Lee's voice was a little troubled as she 


“Tm 
will 


answered, 
brushed, 


four hundred had come over the walls by their sure aray 
If it doesn’t, 
well as Ldo that we have no money to get vou 
anything new.” 
Of course Christian knew it, but that did not 


make him rebel 


your well 


know as 


suit, 


sealing-ladders and gained the market-place, do. you 


where they were heard shouting, | 
“Ghent! Ghent!’ | 
The startled people sprang in horror from their 
beds, only to see that it was too late to save their with less bitterness against the 
poverty and hard work of their daily life. He 


an under clerk ina country store, and his 


town, even if their own lives were secure. 

It was an awful night of fighting and pillaging; 
the ht which 
looked upon was of streets full of armed men, 


wis 


and sig the next morning's sun! wages were only suflicient to keep him in plain 
clothing, and a superabundance of that. 
For the last had been 


thrown in the company of two youths above him- 


not 
houses broken open, confusion and destruction six months Christian 
and death everywhere; and out through the now 
open gates a multitude of women and children 
in the clothes they slept in, barefoot and half- |) wealthy, and foolishly indulgent, allowed their 
naked, tleeing for their lives before the men of | sons to 
Ghent, who were driving them as if they had 


and the poor fugitives, 


be as idle and vicious as they chose. 
Every one knows the result of such eompanion- 
been eattle; glad to es- 


cape on any terms, 


ship. 
went, running off on every 
rond except the one to the enemy's city; and in 


Christian found that cigars and an occasional 
glass of liquor were an absolute necessity, and 
the end found refuge in other towns, where the 
husbands and fathers of of after- 
wards joined them, but the most were the same 


his salary was always anticipated by purchases 
of at the in 
which he served. Instead of assisting his moth- 


some them neckties, vests, boots, ete., store 


as if they were widowed and orphaned, er, he became a burden: and worse than all, he 
did not to 
“LT do declare, mother,’ he eried, pettishly 


take 
the road to Ghent, and he crossed out to it over 


There was only one person who dared seem realize that he was one. 


the fatal meadow, but left it as seon as he saw 
little 
The 
sentinel had escaped, with his outer garment 


kicking at the fire, ‘‘you haven't one bit of sym- 


at one side the leaning cottage with the You don’t seem 


to remember that here’s my first chance for get- 


pathy for my disappointment! 
cow-pen beside it where Petronilla lived, 
ting into good society, and now I'm going to lose 
it, just for want of a But 
winbition, and you don’t care.”’ 


torn away, and a gash across his shoulder; but 
he had kept safe sewed within his leathern 
doublet a pouch of gold whieh he had laid by 
for his old mother’s support, if ever he should 


decent coat, vou 
haven't any 

“LT do care a great deal,’ answered his mother, 
patiently, “‘Leare to see vou wasting your time 
come back to Oudenarde. 


Since he came he had heard that she had been 


and money to be thought a tit associate for two 
idle, wealthy boys, who only seek vou because 
you flatter and look up to them. You call them 
friends, do Well, let their friendship be 
tested, and you'll tind ont its worth, 


some years missing from the farmstead, which 
had been ruined by the wars, and that surely 
she must be dead. 
He thought that ; 
gray-haired woman some of it now, for his 


vou? 
I've heard 
that they laugh at you behind your back, and I 
think, myself, 
at.” 

Mrs. Lee was a very plain-spoken woman, and 
though Christian was ry 


verhaps he would give this 
a tondy deserves to be langhed 
mother’s sake. How anxious she had seemed, 
what a faithful soul she was to do so much, how 


old she was to have walked so far, and how kind anery at being called a 
her invitation had been! toudy, he did not venture to resent her words, 


This was her hut, then! How poor it) was! 
And those two cows looking over the fence and 
-how lean and starved they 
a eat 


Where had he seen 


He only said, crossly, as he put on his hat, 
Dunsmore 
If I 
associate together on terms of perfect 
equality. Would Dunsmore have invited me to 
his father’s house to-night, if that had not been 


“LT guess LT know more about Will 


lowing mournfully, and Edgar Hammond than you do. am 
were! The house-door was open, and poor, we 
cnne out, salmon-colored 
She growled 


such a eat, of that queer color? 


and put up her back and started in, then stopped | . jo 
and looked round in dismay, as he called, “Solo- | 7¢ Christian eonld have heard Lena Dunsmore 
mon! Solomon! It is my very eat, Solomon!’ | cay to her brother. the day before, when making 
out the invitations, 

“What, ask Lee, the shop-boy? 
erazy, Will!’ and then his friend's answer, 
He's the 


Why, it will be like a play to 


Then something else happened: for a voice 
cried from the bed within, 
“Oh, Peter!” 
Yes; Petronilla, sleeping late after her night's 
adventure, dreamed of the sentinel; 
As sure: 


You must be 


“Of course ['m going to ask him. 
best fun about. 
see him, with his would-he-gentleman airs, and 
his imitation of Edgar and I like to 
play the ‘role’ of benefactor.” 

Perhaps if Christian had heard that speech, 


and Peter's 


words awoke her, ‘ she was Petronilla, 





he was Peter. mvself 


What more is there to be told? Why, that 
they both agreed that it was best to get away 
from Oudenarde as fast as their feet could carry 
them. The house might serve as shelter to some 
poor fugitive. The dinner-pot they would leave 
for somebody who had wherewithal to buy a 


dinner to eank 


delight that he did that night. As he came out 
of his house, they were just passing, and he 
joined them. 


in it. And the fow possessions 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 


But Solomon they took with them in a bag; | 
and the two sorry-looking cows they drove he- | 


self in social station, and whose parents being | 


he would not have greeted his friends with the | 


“Of course we count upon you, Christian, for! ance 





AUG, 14, 1879. 


| to-morrow night,’ said Dunsmore, ‘There's a | bitter on his palate, and he did not lose tle dread 

great scarcity of beaux,—so few fellows in town | of detection until he found himself in the bril- 

that I choose to invite to my house.”’ liantly-lighted parlors, to him a scene of enchant- 

Christian’s heart zave a great throb of pride | Ment. 

at being numbered among those select few: but | Will Dunsmore saw him, and whispered to his 

it went down almost into his boots when he re- | partner, Miss Martin, 

membered he could not avail himself of this dis-| “I'm going to introduce a queer fellow to you, 

' tinguished privilege. and you can amuse yourself with him as much 
as you please, for he believes everything you 


“Tm afraid’’—— he began to stammer. 


“Afraid of what?’ answered Dunsmore. in-|*4Y- He'll make you laugh, and he’s not so 
terrupting him. “Don’t you bring forward any bad-leoking, thongh he's an awial cad. He 
of your foolish fears, Miss Ada Martin, the thinks he has a soul above tape-measuring, nd 
zreat belle of Bloomsdale, is coming, and | want | ¥¢ make him do all kinds of foolish things. It's 
to introduce yon to her, She's a stunner, and | * ese of ‘follow my leader,” you know, and 


| sometimes the awkward sheep comes to grief, 
| for of course he can’t imitate Edgar and me in 
| eve ry thing.” 


she’s got lots of tin. Come to think of it, 1 
don't know whether Pl! introduce you or not. 
You're sueh os vood-looking fellow, you might 
ent me ont.” | 

And 


uproauriously, 


So, with this secret preface, Christian was in- 


then he and Edgar Haninond laughed | troduced to Miss Martin, who, to amuse herself 
thongh Christian, tattered and 
pleased, did not notice the wink which prefaced 


the Inugh. 


and others who stood around, was most gracions 

Supper was announced while he was talking 
to her, and at once three or four of the gentle 
men put in their claims to escort her to the table 


“Preally cannot come,” he said, ‘and it’s the 
worst disappointment | ever had in my life.’ 


“Oh, | ean’t have promised all of you,” she 
said, with « coquettish smile, “and now Lam 
going to settle it. 


“Can't come!” thetwo voung menexelaimed. 
“Well, the truth and Christian turned 
red while making his explanation — “1 
haven't a snit fit fora party, 


is” I've always heard when the 
merits of rival candidates are equally balanced, 
some third party, withont any claims at all, is 
Now that’s what I will L don't 
care for supper, only a plate of oyster-soup, 
which Mr. Dunsmore’s ‘chef’ says to | 
something superb. Now Mr, Lee is to bring me 
a plate here, if he does not mind the trouble.” 


very 


This one [ have 
on is my best. and you know it wonldn’t do for 
such an oceasion.”’ 


chosen. do. 

“No, it wouldn't.” said Dunsmore, examining 
it critically. “It’s tooshabby, and wouldn’t suit 
our parlors, T've got lots of clothes, and I'd give 
you some, but they wonldn’t be any use, you 
know. Yon’re two sizes larger, and a foot taller 
than either Edgar or me. Too bad!” 

“Don’t you work for old Emmons?’ asked 
Edgar Hammond, “‘Hasn’t he got lots of suits | 
in his store?”” 


Is e 


Christian’s foolish heart swelled with pride at 
this distinction, and he hurried to the dining- 
room for the soup. When he returned with it, 
Miss Martin insisted upon his sitting near her 
and holding the plate while she sipped the soup. 
| Whilst smiling and talking to the lady, his eyes 
fell upon one of the large windows open to the 
ground, the sashes of which had been raised to 
admit the air, for the night was warm. All the 
little vagabond boys of the village were clustered 
there to watch the dancers, as the ball -room 
opened on the street; and when the company 
filed in to supper, they still remained, their at- 
tention fixed upon the few who stil] sat there 

Suddenly Christian recognized, with a thril! 
of terror, the impudent face of Dan Healy, the 


errand-boy in Mr. Emmons’s establishment. He 
were amply supplied, but that did not prevent | was gazing at Christian with eves and mout! 
them from having long accounts with every open, as of lhe edald wot believe his own senses 
| tradesman in town, and the last use to which Suddenly he cried ont,— 
their money was ever applied was settling up an “Hi, Ned, it’s Christian Lee, sure ’nough, if 
| honest debt. you'd believe it! Cricky! aint he rigged ont, 
“Tl tell you what I'd do if Iwas in your fix,” though, and where did he get them fine clothes 
Dunsmore said, after a long pause. “I'd borrow | | wonder?” 
asuit fromthe store. You have the handling} Christian half started up, forgetting the soup 
of the goods, and you can watch your chance] je held. The plate fell, deluging him with it 
when old Emmons and his head clerk, that} contents, and with a hasty exclamation; he bur- 
crusty-looking fellow, are notin the way. While | ried from the room. 
you're about it, take the best. A black coat, “He is no gentleman,’ said Miss Martin to 
and lavender pants and vest are all the rage, | Wil] Dunsmore. that night. “He did not even 
and Edgar and I are going to wear them too. apologize for his abrupt departure. His clothes 

Be smart, and I can't see any risk.”’ were spoiled, but if he had not been a thorongh 
plebeian, he would not have minded that.”’ 
| “Clothes spoiled, eh drawled Dunsmore, 
| eihitinn. ‘Well, I fancy the poor beggar had 

“Found out!’ echoed Dunsmore, getting im- | good reason to cut and run, if you knew al! 
patient. ‘‘How in the world are you to be| I’m afraid he’s seen his last of good society.”’ 
found out unless you blunder! You don't expect | While his friend and tempter was thus coo!! 
either old Emmons or his clerk are going to be | discussing him, Christian Lee, with a heart fu! 
honored by an invitation to my house? of despair, was examining the soiled garments 
The front of the coat was only spotted, but the 
delicately-tinted vest and pants utterly ruined 
They could never go back to the store again, and 
what was he to do? 

The only hope which presented itself was that 
the loss of the suit might not be noticed until he 
could pay in the money for it. Perhaps 
mother might assist him if he told her the whole 
story, and he would in a day or two. He had 
forgotten, in his confusion of brain, the little 
episode of the errand-boy. 

He did not fall asleep until day-dawn, and 
then wakened with a start, to find that he was 2 
next day, when the merchant and his clerk were | full hour beyond his usual time at the store 
at dinner, and he was left in charge of the store, | Sick and wretched, he hurried off, and was met 
nor in conveying it to his own house. | at the door by the head clerk, who told him M) 


“Yes,”’ Christian answered; “he had just re- 
ceived a splendid lot of gentlemen’s clothing.”’ 

“Well, then, what’s easier? 
suit on credit.” 

“T’vealready overdrawn,’’ Christian answered. 
“Old Emmons wouldn’t trust me fora pair of 
shoe-strings now.”* 


Go and buy a 


He felt no shame at having gonein debt. The 
two young men had taught him that gentlemen 
never minded being: in debt, and in fact that 


it was their no#hal condition. Their purses 





“Butif I should be found out!’ faltered Chris- 
tian, who felt this first suggestion of dishonesty 
somewhat like a ‘‘douche”’ 


of cold water. 


V 





“There'll be no one there you’re in the habit 
of associating with, so who’s going to tell on 
You'll wear the suit only three or four | 
hours, and I'd like to know if that can harm it. | 
But if you haven't the pluck to do it, let the | 
matter drop. You'll lose a pleasant evening for | 
a foolish seruple, that’s all.”’ 

Christian did not struggle long against tempta- 
tion. When a mind is fully prepared for wrong- 
doing by a neglect of duties and discontent, it 
does not take many minutes for the bitter crop 
to come to maturity. 


you? 


He had little trouble in abstracting the suit the 





“You are not going to Mr. Dunsmore’s to- | Emmons wished to see him in the oftice. 
night?’ asked his mother, as she saw him busily “Where is that suit you stole from me last 
engaged in polishing his shoes.*’ | night?”’ thundered the ‘angry merchant. “Y 

“Yes, Tam,” he answered, striving to appear | needn't lie about it, for you’ve been seen in it, 


indifferent, though he felt rather nervous. *“‘I| 
borrowed a suit.”” | “I didn’t intend taking it,’’ faltered Christian, 

“Isn't it rather late?” she asked. ‘It must be | “I only borrowed it for the evening, and it’s all 
nearly ten o'clock.”’ | spoiled, and’? —— 

“Oh, no, not more than half-past nine. Peo-| ‘Borrowed it, and it’s all spoiled, is it?” 
ple don’t go to those kind of parties before nine.”’ | torted Mr. Emmons. ‘‘Borrowing and stealing 

He did not add, however, that the principal | in this case is all the same. 
reason for his going late was his fearof meeting sir! 
in the streets of the village some one who might | 
recognize him in his fine clothes. 

They were an excellent fit, but in spite of Chris- 
tian’s vanity, he did not enjoy his own appear- 
The saver of the fruit of dishonesty was 


and on examination I find it missing.”’ 


s 


Leave this hou 
You'll hear from me in a few hours!” 
Christian did hear from him, for before night 
he was lodged in jail under the charge of em 
bezzlement. He sent for the two friends whose 


advice had bronght him shame and tronble, but 
they refused te come. 
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“You see, it’s such a plaguy ungentlemanly 
business,’ explained Will Dunsmore, ‘‘we don’t 
want to be mixed up in it at all. How can we 
say the feliow didn’t mean to steal the clothes? 
We can’t answer for the honesty of people in 
that class of life. Iwas to blame for associating 
with him, and giving him high notions, but I 
wash my hands of him now.” 

3y mortgaging her house, Mrs. Lee succeeded 
in paying for the suit, and inducing the mer- 
chant to withdraw the charge before the first 
trial came off. Christian was compelled to seek 
work at a distance, for the community in which 
he lived had fastened upon him the stigma of 
dishonesty, and he could tind no employment. 

“You were right, mother,’’ he said, sadly, the 
morning of his departure. ‘‘My fine gentlemen 
friends did not stand the test. Yet why blame 
them’? If they had not found out how weak, 
and vain, and discontented I was, they would 
never have sought me. God willing, I will learn 
such a lesson from this bitter experience that 
temptation to do wrong will find me armed 
against it.”’ 

+o O] 
For the Companion. 
THE HUMORIST OF THE CAMP. 
By an Army Officer. 

in one of the Southern companies, stationed near 
Charleston, S. C., during the earlier part of the 
war, Was a young, blue-eyed Englishman, whose 
handsome face was always full of sunshine and 
merriment. 

He used to mimic the many pompous Field and 
Staff Officers, stalking majestically around with 
their gold-mounted field-gle , after a fashion ir- 
resistibly comic; for he wore slung over his shoul- 
der three joints of cane, which were being con- 
stantly, and most ostentatiously levelled at the 
eneny. 

On one occasion, Eustace F——- mounted the Ob- 
servatory, and adjusted this mock glass to his eye. 

After gazing awhile, he suddenly dropped his 
cane, leaped from the structure, and alighted among 
the men below, consternation depicted on every 
feature of his expressive countenance. 

“What's the matter, Eustace?” was eagerly asked. 

“The matter! Why, I brought those Yanks so 
close up with my glass, that I became frightened, 
and ran off.’” 

Eustace could better afford to live without his 
dinner, than his joke. Once when soldiers were 
seeking furloughs on various shrewd pretexts he 
saw his captain, and begged a furlough on the 
ground that his grandmother was dead. It was 
written, endorsed by the colonel, passed favorably 
at “Headquarters,” and duly returned au fait! 

Eustace arrayed himself ceremoniously, deter- 
mined to carry the joke as far as it would go, and 
left camp as if to attend the funeral. His air, how- 
ever, was, unluckily, lively, and whistling gaily, 
whom should he encounter near the outer picket 
but the commandant of the post. 

“Ah!” sighed the General, sympathetically, and 
yet surveying Eustace, in rather an odd manner, 
from head to foot, ‘and so, my young friend, you 
have had a serious affliction? You have, I under- 
stand,—hum! ha!—lost your grandmother?” 








“Yes, sir,” replied Eustace, pulling suddenly a 
very long face. 

“I sincerely condole with you. To lose an aunt, 
v even a female cousin, at your susceptible age, 
and in such a situation as this, would be sad, very 
sad; but a—a grandmother !—tor a soldier to lose 
his grandmother must indeed turn his thoughts 
away from the tield of valor.” 

“Oh, thank you, General!’ murmured the other, 
in a stifled voice. 

“Tell me, now,” resumed the commmandant, in 
the same gentle way, ‘‘was your grandmother quite 
old?” 

“Quite, sir, quite old.” 

“What disease did she die of?” 

“What disease? Well, really, sir, I don’t know.” 

“Was she ill long, Mr. F——?” 


> 


“Oh, yes, yes, sir! 
“How long 
Mr. F—v?” 


Yes, sir” 


since her melancholy demise, 
as if a trifle deaf]; 
a hot walk to the city.” 

Che inquisitive commandant still stuck to him like 
t bur, 


“but the fact is, I 


have 


“You mistake my questien, Mr. F—. 
ow long it was sinee she died?” 

“I1—I—I—can’t say, exactly, sir.” 

What! did not the letter, apprising you of so sad 
event, specify the time of your—yes, your grand- 

ther’s departure?” 

“No, sir, | only know that she 
there is no question about that. 
tive is gone.” 

“Very well; but you must know a little more about 

for example, did she die yesterday, the day be- 
re yesterday, or’’ 

“General!” exclaimed Eustace, wheeling and 
touching his cap with studied politeness, “1 do wish 

ould oblige you by answering that last question 
‘wrately. But it’s impossible. Precisely when 
venerable grandmother died is unknown to me, 
before had the honor to state; but I can 
I think it must 


1 inquired 


is certainly dead! 
My venerable rel- 





+ TLhave 
~itisfy your curiosity in a measure. 
lave heen about forty years ago!’ 

young joker dashed back for camp, as full of 
- humoras if his stratagem had ended in greater 
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success, having added another story to the stock 
which enlivened the tedious evening hours of camp 
life. His character as a soldier was too good to 
awaken any suspicion at headquarters that anything 
but a joke was meant in the matter. Soldiers in- 
clined to ask furloughs for any but the gravest rez 
sons were led to practice prudent self-restraint after 
the story passed through the camp. 





+o, 
For the Companion. 
IN SAFE REPOSE. 
Oh, blest is he whose life is nobly ended! 
No dark dishonor shall his soul receive 
From peril flown, to God’s pure light ascended, 


A victor through the ages long to live, 
Oh, blest is he! 


Ad 
For the Companion, 
A FRIGHT IN A FOREST. 


lam a “drummer,” 
travelling salesman. 

Two years ago last spring (1877), | was travelling 
for J. L. P. & Co., of Boston. I had been travelling | 
for them three years, and was then nineteen, and 
there were few States in the Union in which I had 
not been and was not known. 

Canada, of course, on account of the duties and 
discount on American money, is no market for Yan- 
kee goods. ° 


in other words, a “ruiner,” a 


That spring, my firm gave me a most une xpec ted } 
We were in the small hard- | 


order to go to Canada. 
ware patent line, and were running a cheap jewelry 
branch. Business was dull. ’Twas an experiment. 
1 could talk a little French. They told me to’ go 
everywhere and just do my “level best.” 

I set off with two big valises of samples. This was 
in April; and during the next six weeks I did “go 
about everywhere.” 
27th day of May, I was at Riviere du Loup. 
there I crossed the St. Lawrence, to Tadousac, and 
from this latter place I caught one of the fir 
steamers of the season for Ha-Ha Bay and the re- 
gion about Lake St. John, up the Saguenay River. 
The Lake St. John country has now a number of 
villages and a considerable population. 

On the steamer I found another * Hamerican”’ 
and fellow-citizen, in my very line of business, too. 
Only he was from New York. I should have known 
he was a “runner,” for anybody can tell a “runner” 
at a glance; but, as it happened, I knew him person- 
ally. His name was Walling. He was on comiis- 
sion for C. H. F. & Co. 

“Then you’re here!’’ says Walling. 
was ahead of everything.” 








“Thought I 


I pondered and considered whether there was | 


the least chance of getting rid of him, and getting 
ahead. Could see none, unless I pushed him over- 
board. Walling, meantime, was looking at me and | 
pondering—much the same thing, probably. 

“Well,” said he, at length, “suppose we go part- 
nerships this trip.” 

“Agreed,” said I; for I could see no better way. 

We were at Ha-Ha Bay next morning. But the | 
steamer remained here only half an hour. We had 
to stop over for the next boat, and made fair sales 
here and at the village of St. Alexis, farther along 
the bay. 

However, we were all through by noon; yet the 
next boat for Chicoutimi was not due till the second 
day after. But while inquiring, we heard that there 
was a way to go to Chicoutimi over land—through 
the mountains. Every tourist who has been up 
there can imagine what kind of a road it is likely to 
have been; for of all desolate, mountainous, scrub- 
clad regions, that Saguenay country beats every- 
thing! The distance across was eighteen miles, they 
said. Walling and I hired a Cannuck horse and 
“‘buck-board”’ of a shopkeeper at the bay, named 
Antoine Larrot, and set off for Chicoutimi at about 
three that afternoon, with our heavy valises 
strapped on behind. Larrot told us that we could 
not well miss our way, for it was all one straight 
road, with no forks to it. 

Well, of all the roads, or trails, or ‘totes,’ that 
from Ha-Ha Bay through the mountains to Chicou- 
timi is the funniest one! What we call a “hill” ina 
New England road does not begin to express what we 
began to climb, nota hundred rods out of the hamlet. 
It was all up and down, and over, and round and 
about; scrub, and furze, and bare rocks, and beetling 
crags and cliffs. 

We thought our horse a very mettlesome beast at 
he start; he was a great ‘‘door-yard horse,” and 
would hardly give us time to leap on the spring- 
board. But we soon found that considerable lash- 
ing was required to keep him going. An eighteen- 
mile drive had not seemed much to us. We had 
expected to do it in three hours, or four, at most. 
But from two to three miles per hour was all we 
could get out of that horse on that road. 

The birch scrub was now just leaving out, and 


the little birds had come and filled it with their | 


chirpings. For the first hour or two it was rather 
pleasant and fresh for me. But Walling did noth- 
ing but anathematize his firm for sending him into 
such a hole. 

It looked a little more serious, however, as it came 
on night, and we felt sure we had not passed over 
more than ten or eleven miles, at most, with a tired 
horse, and a road that grew steadily but surely 
hillier and rougher. We understood now why the 
old Frenchman had looked sober, and 
should be late p/u-tard to Chicoutimi. 

For a few miles up from Ha-Ha, there had been 
little clearings, and scoop-roof cottages, situated in 
nooks and on level benches of the mountains; vet 
we seemed now to have entered a region utterly un- 


said we 


On the whole, it was fun. The | 
From | 


linhabited and desolate. 
worse could come of it than a long, tedious jaunt 
and a very late supper, and so settled myself back 
on the hard seat, and resolved to take it fair and 
easy. Walling had taken the reins now, and was 
| using the whip with diligence. 


But | thought nothing | of them, looked as if they had been gnawed. 


But 
you can’t kill a Cannuck horse, any more than you 
can a*runner!’ We did not care to take him home 
to Ha-Ha, and go over that road again. Walling 
said he would not po back that wi ty to be Lord Dutf- 


j erin himself. 


all. It was like climbing up a steep mountain. The 


| Just about that time, we came to the worst hill of | 
| 
| 


road was full of bare ledges, on which the horse | 


| kept slipping down, for he was smooth-shod, and 
about used up, to tell the truth of him. 
at last to what looked to be the top. There was a 
pond-hole, with brush and bushes round it, hemmed 
And there satan odd-looking animal, 
beside the water-hole, close to the road,— 
though it was now so dark we could but 
|* The horse stopped still. 
anything. 
“Look o’ there! 
| ture!” 
| wolf?” 


in by crags. 
right 


There’s some sort of a wild crea- 
Walling exclaimed. “D'ye that’s a 


suppose 


| Ididn’t know what it was. It looked as large as 
| a good-sized dog, and had a big head. It didn’t say 
ja word, but sat still there, and I could see the pale 
| gleam of its eyes as plainly as if they had been 
| rubbed with brimstone. 
“Suppose he’ll jump at the horse?”” Walling asked. 
“TI don’t like the wet 9 of him, do you?” 
} Udidn’t, and the nlore I looked at him, the more | 
clin't 
Aiet omy! 
got off 
These ] sent 
| skulked off into the sergb. 
| past, and went on for seme little distance. But 
when we stopped again “to breathe,’ we heard 
something crackling and coming on after us out in 
the brush beside the road. 

“He's following after,” 
that’s a wolf!” 

I got my hands fall of stones, and we whipped on 
jagain. But the next time the horse stopped, we 

heard the animal trotting along past us out in the 
bushes, and it sounded as if the re were more than 
one, 
“If they wolves, they’d howl, 
| they?’ Walling kept saying. 

I let the stones go flying into the bushes, but the 
brutes were bound to keep us company. Not five 
| minutes after, we saw two skulking along after us 
| in the road, their great eyes flashing in the darkness, 
| and we could hear them out in the brush. 
| We would whip up, and on they would all come 
| 


seat, there!’ Walling shouted. 
behind, and picked up some stones. 


Walling said. “I’m afraid 


were wouldn’t 





again. Butthe minute the horse stopped, they would 
all begin to sing—on all keys. 

You couldn't drive them off, and they grew bolder, 
and skulked up nearer, the darker it grew. 
| I never saw the like of the brutes. They were 
| much too large to be despised, and their eyes shone 
most ferociously. 
| big enough to climb, if either of us could have 
| climbed it; 
climb, too. 

Then we put on the whip, and got the old horse 
into the gallop; and I should think we went half a 
mile or so, with the mountain cats, or whatever they 
were, leaping along after us. There were eight or 
| ten of them. 
| Just about then, we came out where there had 
| heen a log-camp ina little opening. But the roof 
| was off now. 

And here the horse 





} stopped. 


| through broken clouds. The le 


It was starlight 

sides of the old 

camp were much too low to offera place for retreat. 
ut close by it there was an odd structure. 





“Isn't that one of those mud-ovens?”? Walling ex- 
claimed. “Tis, and a big one, too!” 

Down at Ha-Ha, we had seen several of these queer 
ovens beside the road. They were built on a plat- 
form raised two feet, perhaps, from the ground. 
The oven itself is made of blue clay on a hearth of 
flat stones laid on the platform. The folks here do 
their baking in these, out of doors. A whole ox 
could be roasted in one. Deer and bears often are, 
I believe. The clay hardens from the heat, and 
forms an indurated crust, as solid as brick. 

This camp (as we were told afterwards) had once 
been a sort of half-way house betwixt the two vil- 
lages. Many a barbecue had been prepared in this 
old oven. 

Danger will suggest queer expedients. 
the oven, and there were all 
round us, 5 

“That’s our bunk, Ned!” cried Walling; and we 
both ran for it, and left the old horse to his fate; 
but we snatched our two valises off the 
board. 

The mouth of the oven was as large asacar-wheel. 
We dived into it, and then piled the two valises up 
in the mouth, to keep out the enemy. 
asx bedroom, it was a very small place. 


There was 


those cats singing 


spring- 


Considered 

But ‘twas 
| better than being outside, amongst those shiny-eyed 
brutes. 





| We didn’t care to come out, anid so stayed in there 
till morning. It was a rather hard berth; but dur- 
ing the last part of the night, I managed to sleep a 
little, though Walling says he did not. 
After it got light, we crawled out, and taking our 
valises, started on for Chicoutimi, which we reached 
after about an hour and a half’s walk; and we looked 
{ for our horse all the way, but could not see a trace 
of him or of the But the road, where 
there was any sand, was full of tracks, which resem- 
| bled somewhat a large dog’s track. 


buck-board, 


That aflernoon, however, we heard that a horse 
about the village that 
and went to see it. It 


in rather sorry plight, 


had been found wandering 
morning, without a driver, 


Was our hag 


We get up | 


| 


We went by the steamer next afternoon. But we 
hired a fellow at Chicoutimi to go down to Ha-Ha 
with the horse and spring-board. 

If anybody doubts the truth of this story,—coming 
from a runner,—he,can either write, or, better still, 
Antoine Larrot, at Ha-Ha Bay, and look at 
his old horse’s ears and legs. 

The people 


call on 


at Chicoutimi said that these moun- 


| tain cats were what they called *Lucy-fees.”” But 


just see. | 
He was past shying—at | 





| 
| 


| 


at the beast as hard as | could, and it | 
We whipped the horse | 





| 


There was not a tree about there | 


and these brutes looked as if _ could | 





| 





His legs, alli 


| them quite empty. 


they were not the least like any Lucys whom I ever 
met betore—in the States, 
+e 
For the Companion. 
CONEY ISLAND. 
By Charles Barnard. 

Years ago, there was in New York Bay a narrow 
strip of sand a few hundred yards wide and five or 
six miles long; a lonely, barren waste, with the surf 
beating on the outside, and flocks of gray sea-birds 
piping over the pools and marshes at the back of 
the beach. 

To-day it isa kind of open-air nursery and grand 


| play-ground for the thousand boys and girls, where 


they can roam over the beautiful beach, paddle in 
the foaming surf, dig wells in the wet sand, have 
dinner in grand style in a palace, or eat their sand- 
wiches in a great hall while the 
ships go by on the wide blue sea, 

Let us visit this cool retreat by the sea. Pack up 
some rolls and a little lunch, and we'll tramp down 
to the dock at West Twenty-Second Street, on the 
North River. Whata procession of boys and girls, 
mammas and very small babies! They come in 
streams from every direction, and it does seem as if 
half the children in New York intended to go on a 
picnic. 

This is remarkable! Four 
each with a band of music 


bands play and the 


great steamboats, and 
on board! There is a 
jolly crowd on the dock, and men are shouting out 
the charms and delights of their various boats. As 
they all goto the same place by different routes, it 
| does not make much difference which way we go 
and we will choose the outside boat and get good 
seats near the bow, 

Ina few moments off we go, steaming down the 
wide and beautiful river, past the docks and ship- 
| ping. Presently we touch at another pier, and then 
| at another, and at each place take on hundreds of 
boys and girls, all bound for the beach 
time. 

Then away we sail 
the sea, 


and a good 


again down the bay towards 
Great white steamboats glide past, some of 
They have taken thousands of 
people down already, and are coming back for more, 
The city, with its heat and noise, is left behind. 
There’s Staten Island, with its wooded hills and 
grassy fort. Now we slip through the Narrows and 
start out upon the blue water of the bay. Kitty 
stares, with big eyes, in silence at the great circle 
of the horizon. What a large place the world is, 
how very high the blue sky! She does not care to 
talk, but only to look and look at the strange things 
in the world, Tommy sees the ships and the foreign 
flags, and is talkative enough. There’s a French 
ship and a British steamer. He knows them by 
their flags, and if he gets them both mixed up it’s all 
the same. Tommy is bound to see everything, and 
to explain the whole visible creation to his mother. 
Ah! There are the yellow sands of Coney Island. 
Now the breezes blow, and the boat rolls from side 
to side with a slow, majestic motion. We are com- 
ing out on the ocean, There are the hotels, looking 
like a great wooden city by the sea, with flags flying 
everywhere, as if it was holiday here every day. 
Now we are coming to the new Pier. Built on 
iron columns sunk in the sand is a great pier, or 
landing, over a thousand feet long, and covered 
with a roof over the whole length. It is two stories 
high, with great halls at each end. The boat pulls 
up at the outer end, and her company of boys and 
girls, babies and mammas, go ashore and land on 
the lower floor or Here are hundreds of 
bathing-rooms, but as we do not care for these, we 
go up stairs and come out on the upper deck. 
A vast hall open to the sea 
on each side, with seats where we can sit and look 
down on the pale green water and the white surf 
tumbling on the sand. At the end is a great dining- 
room, With the ocean rolling under the tables and the 
sea-breeze fluttering all the napkins, but to lunch 
here would cost a pretty: penny, and we will go on 
towards the beach, 








deck. 


This is tine, certainly. 


Here is a picture of the Pier as it appears while 
we walk up towards the shore. You can see the 
tops of the hotels along the beach at the right. We 
can spend the whole day here if we 
turn by the steamboat, and 
view of the seat, for only 
fifty other pretty 
places, and the boys and girls are so anxious to get 
down on the sand, that we will go on, 

This is truly remarkable! Dozens of hotels, big 
and little, spread along the beach, bathing-houses 
by the hundred, lunch-rooms and dining-halls, and 
ten thousand people all determined to have a good 
time, 

Here are the bathers, and there are the donkeys to 
ride, Punch and Judy, and no end of joys, but it is, 
after all, very crowded 
toe many 


wish, and re- 
all these 
sea and a comfortable 


sights, the 


cents; but there are so many 


and confused, There are 
lunch-eounters, and we can 


glidlly escape to the right along the sandy beach, 


sheds and 
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ale 


We follow the surf and soon come to a vast’ : 
hotel with a great multitude of people, some || 
bathing, some listening to the band, and others 
patronizing the great dining-rooms and the 


penny shows. Even this place is too noisy and 


iginable, with a servant to wait on us and bring 


and girls can display at the sea-shore. 
isn't a solitary roll left. We give the waiter | 
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Prince Charles Bonaparte, and another is Cardi- 


is tea and coffee if we wish it. 
Really! 

There | poleon IIL. 

Two of Napoleon's three sisters have descend- 


crowded, and we put all the children in a rail-| something for the cup of tea he brought for | ants still living; Eliza, the eldest, who married 


road car and ride along the top of the beach till 
we come to another hotel. 

This is the Baby’s Paradise, because it is quiet, | 
and there a 


hatin, and then we 
home, 


re no peddlers, no horses and teams | a list look at the sea, and then take the ears, 


start fog the cars and | Prince Bacciocchi, left a daughter, the Countess 
We pass through the garden, hear once | of Camerate; Pauline, Princess Borghese, left 
| 


more the music and the roar of the surf, and take | no children; and Caroline, who married the fa- 


mous sabreur, Murat, left four children, and 
two of her sons lately died, while of grandchil- 





dren there are still several. 
Lastly comes Jerome, Napoleon's youngest 








brother. Jerome married, first, Miss Patterson, 





of Baltimore; but Napoleon compelled him to | 





give up his American wife, and to marry a prin- 











cess of Wurtemburg. By Miss Patterson, Je- 

rome had one son, whose sons are now alive. 

By his second wife, Jerome had one son, Jerome | 
(commonly called Prince Napoleon), and one 

daughter, Matilde, married to the Russian Prince 

Demidoff, both of whom are living. 

Prince Napoleon Jerome married Clothilde, 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, by 
whom he has two sons, one seventeen and the | 
other fifteen. 

The reason why the Bonapartists are now con- 
fined, in their choice of a leader, to Prince Na- 
poleon Jerome and his sons, is, that all the other | 
Bonapartes are excluded, by sex or by the will | 
of the great Napoleon, from the succession. 








The heirs of Napoleon and Louis being ex- 
tinct, the choice is thus narrowed down to those 
of Lucien and Jerome. 





rik NEW PIER. 


to frighten mamma lest Kitty, gazing dreamily | 
over the sea, be run over by careless drivers 

Tne hotel is a vast wooden building, with 
pointed roofs and towers, and broad piazzas 
Baskets of tlowers hang from the roof of the 
balconies, and in front of the house is a lawn 
with grass and tlower-beds. ‘There is a music 
stand for the band, and outside, beyond the 
grass, is the beach, with clean white sand, where 
the rollers tumble in from the sea all the day 
Here ar 
can sit by the edge of the waters, and the boys 


long. ¢ comfortable seats, and mamma 


and girls, and even baby, can play in the sand 
in peace and safety. 


Boys and girls both want to take off their 
shoes and stockings and paddle in the foaming 
water that shoots up the sand from the rollers, | 
So they join a score of others and pass a glo- | 
rious hour, winning health and fun at the same | 
Then they put on their shoes again and | 


time, 
walk about to see the place 
On the hotel piazza are hundreds of people 


dining in the open air, and in the great dining- 


The descendants of Lucien, however, are ex- 
; cluded by the deliberate act of the great Em- 
|peror, Lucien was his next younger, and for a 
|time, his favorite and best beloved brother. | 
Sut he would not submit to Napoleon’s impe- 
rious will, which eaused him and his heirs to be 
excluded from the throne. 

Thus, the heirs of Jerome, Napoleon's young- | 
est brother, are alone left; and Jerome's mar- 


Away we fly past farms and gardens till we 
come to a steamboat-landing in New York har- 
bor, and then we sail back to Twenty-Second 
Street just as the sun goes down behind the Jer- | 
sey hills, and baby falls asleep in mother’s arms, H 
What an amount of fun you can get for fifty | 


| 

| 

cents! | 
+e 


THE BONAPARTES. 
The Republic seems so securely founded in 


riage with Miss Patterson having been annulled, | 
| the leadership of the Imperialists is confined to | 


France, that the chance of restoring the Empire oath Soule: 
of the Napoleons is apparently a remote one, 


This, indeed, was true before the death of} 


Prince Louis Napoleon at the hands of the Zulu | 
ae | STARS OVER THE CITY. 
: and now that he, the heir of the third 


. a } ‘ a How truly does the luminous breadth of night 
Emperor, is gone, that chance seems even less | Make harmony with Nature’s infinite moods, 
| Doming her vast and shadowy solitudes 
With silver mystery and unfathomed night! 
Hlow grandly it bends above the mountain’s height, 
Or quivers amid the boughs of lonely woods! 
Or where dead quiet on some great desert broods, 
llow radiantly it arches, throbbing white! 


For the Companion. 
savages 


than it was before. 

But desperate causes often revive, and sue- 
ceed; and this is seen conspicuously in the his- | 
tory of the Bonaparte family. In case the vola- 
tile people of France grow sick of the Republic, 
and vearn for anether Empire, there are plenty 
of Bonapartes left from whom to choose, 


But, O high stars! what dissonance ean you bring 
When, o’er the city, 1 narrow, niggard skies, 
You break like spectral flowers from magic seeds! 
For then, with sorrowing sovereignty, you fling 
Your splendors toward a million careless eyes, 
Dragged earthward by innumerable coarse greeds ! 
EpGar FAWCETT. 
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BISMARCK AND THE POPE. 

Germany has recently been excited by the 
stirring debates which have been taking place 
in her Parliament, and by the retirement of two 
of the most eminent members of the Emperor's 
Cabinet. The debates have mainly related to 
the tariff, and were a consequence of the hard 
times which have of late years oppressed the 
Germans, as they have ourselves. 

The resignation of one of the ministers, how- 


of opinion with his colleagues on financial sub- 
jects. Dr. Falk, the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, is, next to Bismarck, perhaps the most 
eminent member of the cabinet which has con- 
ducted German affairs for four or five years 
His name is best known in connection 
with the “Falk laws,’’ passed three years ago, 


putst, 


The object of these famous measures was, to 


and to compel them to give their undivided alle- 
giance to the Empire. 

To pass these laws cost Bismarck and Falk a 
long and bitter struggle; for there are many 








ON THE 


rooms «re still more; but these must be very rich 
people, for they have to pay more for one tiny 
dish of ice-cream than a whole dinner would cost 
at home. It's all very gorgeous and eminently 
fashionable te dine at the hotel, but we won't try 
it just now However, we can sit in the garden 
and listen to the music, and watch the people 
rome and go; we ean see all the sights for noth 


ing, and have our lunch-basket: opened as soon 
as you please 

We will go along the broad plank walks. past 
the reat bath-house, and come to a wooden 
building open on every side to the sea and the 
wide vreen mendows Here is a large h ill, with 


neat oak tables and chairs, and we can open our 


baskets and eat our lunch in all the comfort im- 


stitute a powerful party in the Reichstag. At 
BEACH. last, however, the laws were carried. 


By their provisions, every bishop and priest 


| Prince Napoleon Jerome, and his sons, Victor | 


: “i 


ever, was due to other causes than a difference | 


subject the Roman Catholic bishops and priests | 
in Germany entirely to the control of the State, | 


millions of Catholics in Germany, and they con- | 
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lic party in Germany. This is in consequence 


nal Bonaparte, who was made a prince of the) of his political position and necessities. For 
It is remarkable what appetites boys | church through the influence of his cousin, Na-| some years he has been relying upon the Liberal 


party to support his measures. But of late they 
have drawn away from him, and he has been 
forced to seek support in the ranks of the other 
parties, the Conservatives and the Catholics. 

The Catholics send a large body of deputies to 
the Reichstag, who form what is called the party 
of the “Centre.”’ They hold the balance of 
power, and it is to this fact that we may attrib- 
ute the action of Bismarck in making them con- 
cessions. 

He has negotiated with the Pope, and the re- 
sult is that a truce has, for the time at least. 
putan end to the long and bitter warfare be- 
tween the German chancellor and the head of 
the Catholie Church. 

While the Falk laws still continue on the stat- 
ute-book, Bismarck has given assurances that 
they shall not be strictly carried out. On the 
other hand, it is said that the Pope has agreed 
that Germany shall nominate the bishops and 
higher clergy who are to perform their duties 
within her territory. 

The result of this truce is, that Germany loses 
the official services of Dr. Falk, who cannot re- 
main in power while the cause to which he has 
devoted his exertions, and upon which his fame 
rests, becomes a dead letter. 

It is thus seen that the Catholie Church, al- 
though the Pope has lost his temporal authority, 
is still a great power in Europe. No feeble in- 
stitution could extort from the iron-souled Bis- 
marck a retreat from the stern ground he took 
Had the Catholics in Ger- 
many been few and weak, the Falk Jaws would 
still be stringently enforced. 


up three years ago. 


+o 
THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO. 


In Philadelphia lives William Wagner, an old 
gentleman, aged eighty-eight, whose life, as told re- 
cently, would be more instructive to most boys than 
any fiction. We quote one incident: 

At fifteen, young Wagner was eager to study the 
sciences, but his father, a merehant, bound him ap- 
prentice in the great house of Stephen Girard, 
There he remained for three years, in which time 
his master never once spoke to him. He was as 
| keen a judge, however, of men as of furs, and on 
| that keenness was based much of his success. One 
| day he stopped by the lad’s desk. 

' “William, you will go to sea with two ships. 

You will go next week.” 

His orders were to sail to Charleston, 8S. C., 
| load with cotton, sell the cotton at Antwerp; buy 
gin in London, sell in the Brazils; buy coffee, sell in 

Liverpool; take goods to the Mediterranean; buy 
| olives and wine, sell in London, load with goods for 

East Indies; buy Mocha coffee, sell at the Hague. 
| Return for Mocha, and bring it to New York. 

These orders he obeyed, but he occupied three years 

in doing it, in which time both ships’ captains died, 

the crews had the fever, and the young supereargo 
| met perils of every sort. At the last voyage, tinding 
that pirates were on the Mauritius, he disobeyed 
orders, and bought Java instead of Mocha. He 
reached home safely. The old Frenchman met him 
sternly. 
| “Why you not buy Mocha, eh?” 
| ‘“Beeause of the pirates. [ have trebled your 
money.” 
“Umph! Good! 
| Mocha,” 
| ‘The courage and business faculty which Girard 
detected in the lad made him a man of great wealth, 
but his heart went back to his early love for learhing 


But you ought to have bought 


and science. 
ed a Free Institute of Science for the use of poor 
young men with the same tastes as those he had 


About twenty-tive years ago, he found- 


when a boy. The buildings, museums, ete., cost 
about $750,000; courses of lectures are given gratui- 
tously every year, and many a poor lad is helped to 
a higher life by them, It is the lives of such Amer- 
icans as William Wagner and Asa Packer that show 
what direct roads to success there are in this coun- 
try for industry and integrity, as well as the noble 
uses which ean be made of such success. 


+> 
| BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU READ. 


The rule made early in life to read only the best 
| books will be found of the greatest value. 

| Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson's advice is, never to 
| read a book till it has been out a year, supposing 


| The great Napoleon had four brothers and | was subjected to the discipline of the Minister | that length of time necessary to show whether the 


three sisters; and direct descendants of all these, | of Ecclesiastical Affairs, who could forbid any 
except Napoleon himself, and his brother Louis, | of them from preaching, and even expel them 
Napoleon's only child, the Duke | from their pulpits. He was to arbitrate between 
de Reichstadt, died in 1832. eleven years after | the priests and their flocks; and no bishop o1 
his father; and Louis Bonaparte’s only grand- | priest could officiate in Germany, until he had 
young Prince who has just fallen 
in South Africa. 

Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest of the family, 
(who lived in this country for some years before 
his death.) left two daughters, one of whom is 
Lucien, the next 
vounger brother of Napoleon, left no less than 


are still alive 


child was the 
Empire. 


soil by the Falk laws. 

As a result of them, many priests and bishops, 
and even one archbishop, were fined and im 
and from that day t 
this, the laws have been euferced 


living at an advanced age 
prisoned for disobedience: 
nine children, of whom one son, Pierre. is still 


residing near Paris; and there still exist at least} But recently Bismarck has been softening it 


four grandsons of Lucien. One of these is | his relations with the Pope, and with the Cathe 





taken an oath of exclusive allegiance to the | 


Jesuits were altogether expelled from German 


volume has, as the French say, “a reason for being.” 

One should not read everything that intrudes it- 
self upon his notice any more than one should ad- 
mit to his companionship every person he meets. 
'| “Books, like friends, should be few and well 


chosen.”’ 

There is always danger of reading too much, but 
ith profit. 
If you should read Macanlay until it becomes thor- 
oughly familiar to you, you will have a solid foun- 
dation of historical knowledge around which you 
Adopt 
Dr. Johnson’s method, and when you have read 


| the best authors may be read many times 





may group earlier and succeeding events. 
| something you particularly wish to remember, be 
sure to tell it so some appreciative friend, and thus 
1} tix it in the mind. 
- The wodern novel may became a “thief of time.” 
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Reading too much tiction saps the mental powers as 
surely as dissipation weakens the body. 
At one of our public 
boy Was reported who had actually read one hun- | 
| 

| 

| 








libraries quite recently a 


dred and two novels, or stories, in ninety-one days. | 





To a large class of readers our public libraries are | 


only known as containing a supply of the most ex- 
citing tales, and it becomes a question whether it is 
right for but that 
which instructs and elevates. 


them to furnish any literature 


«o> | 
TATTLING AND TEMPER. 

The recent trag at Montelair, N. } 
lar example of the supreme extent of evil which can | 
be brought from a trifle by uncurbed temper and 
nncurbed tongues. 





J., isa singu- 


\ young Trish coachman, named Armstrong, was | 
employed by a Mr. Blair. angered him 


His horses | 
day, and he fell to abusing them loudly on the | 


one 
street, striking them severely. | 

\ young woman, who appears to have had an un- 
checked propensity for gossip, went to Mr. Blair's 
house for dinner, and dilated upon the affair until 
she had roused him to fury. 

He left the table to reprove Armstrong, while she 
out to watch the 
Blair angry and abusive; was his servant. 
Neither of the men had ever been taught to control | 


ind his wife went encounter, 


Wits so 


an kindness, have ended in the death of one man, 
ud the life-long misery of a whole family. 

The Arabs have a proverb, “Temper in a halter 
but it drives him to hell.’ 
“The tongue,” says Holy Writ, “is an unruly evil,” 
yet “therewith bless we God.” 


draws a man to Paradise, 


«~e 
MODERATION AND LONG LIFE. 
The words spoken by Mr. Bryant concerning his 
life's work, and on the very day of the exposure 
that proved fatal to him, command our attention 
and respect. There is a life-time of sound common- 
sense in them, and they explain most satisfactorily 
his graceful old age. They also offer a simple solu- 
tion of the problem of human longevity. 
he said, “in the one word, 
I am a moderate eater and drinker, 
moderate in my work as well as in my ple: 


“It is all sumed up,” 


moderation, 





ures, 
and [ believe the best way to preserve the mental 
and physical faculties is to keep them employed. 
Don't allow them to rest.” 

He who had so nearly reached the goal could best 
tell how the race had been won. 

What the multitude call genius is generally the 
result of persistent, well-directed effort. 
says Buffon. 





“Genius 
is patience,” Constant activity during 
along life, tempered with good judgment, will al- 
ways result in a large measure of success, and will 
tend directly to the preservation of life itself. 

Rest and work are two great factors of life, evi- 
dently intended to follow each other like the sue- 
cession of day and night. 
disregards the Creator's laws, and the delicate ma- 
chinery of nature soon runs out. There is, perhaps, 
no better reproof to the sluggard than in these 
lines: 

“Do something, do it now, with all thy might. 
An angel’s wing would stoop if long at rest, 
And God Himself inactive were no longer blast.” 


RUDENESS REBUKED. 

A young lady, well known in fashionable circles 
of Edinburgh, was accustomed to use her eye-glass 
in the street in a way that often bordered on imper- 
tinence. One day she received a stinging rebuke, 
which made her drop the impudent habit. While 
walking in the street with several other fashionable 
ladies, she met a country clergyman, a man of emi- 
hence and keen wit, but ungainly in appearance and 
rough in attire. Putting her glass to the eye, she 
watched him very intently. 

The clergyman was quite equal to the emergency. 
Walking directly to her, he took her hand and said, 

“My dear Marie, How are your 
worthy father and venerable mother? and when did 
you ¢ 


how do you do? 
me to town?” 


alarm, “You are mistaken, sir!” 


“What! is it possible, 
not kr 


he replied 

Low me?** 
“Indeed, [do not, sir 
“Neither do I you,” 

morning, madam.’” 
Making a ceremonious 





said the minister. 


bow, he walked 
























which could have been set right by a little patience | 


He who neglects either, | 


» “that you do 


“Cood- 


away, 
While her companions laughed at the bold girl for 





| 


THE YOUTHS 





and types, and visited all the collections within his 


reach. 
forging the famous manuscripts which deceived so | 


1 
t 


Wits 

| should have begun to develop at so late 
- 

| gerous direction. 

| have become a leader in English literature. 


| silver at noon, and lead at night.” 
| this opinion he thus states: 


ceive that some folks can eat fruit 
} hot another, they lay down this rule as a principle 
} for all. 
are the exception. 


diflicult to digest, ought not to be taken at night, 
all healthy, as a 


fruit are currants, gooseberries, raspberries, straw- 


| for children than the Downing’s ever-bearing mul | 


It is probable that this passion led to his | 


nany scholars in England, and brought him at last | 
at the It 
a great misfortune that this singular genius 


o commit suicide early age of eighteen. 








hildhood, and have been attracted in such a dan- 


Under better influences, he might 
oe 
FRUITS FOR FOOD. 

Henry Ward Beecher says there is no sense in the | 
ld familiar motto, “Fruit is gold in the morning 


jeleven each morning; and this habit, once formed, 


His reasons for | 


Because, with a limited experience, people per- 


at one time and 


The cases where fruit is unhe althy at night 





It is true that in tropical climates, heavy fruits, 


But the fruits that are on our Northern farms are 


rule. Among the excellent small 


berries, grapes, mulberries, 


these last are a very 
much neglected fruit; 


there is no better fruit tree 


| berry. 


One of them will bear fruit for eight or ten weeks 


| steadily, constantly ripening, and pleasing all the 


temper or language. The women appear to have 
uwided their words like fuel to a tire. It ended in 
Blair shooting the man until he fell dying at his 
fect 

Phere is seldom a more notable instance of the 
work of seandal-monging and uncurbed temper. A 
misstep of a horse, the error of a servant, both of | 





Overwhelmed with surprise, she said, with some | 


triarch, or the 
choose but one fruit out of allin the world, 


towls and turkeys, children and old folks. TL would | 
rather have this mulberry to-day than a strawberry. 
The common mulberry is flat and sweet; but this | 
has a fine sprightly acid taste, as finely combined as | 
lemonade. | 
As you go up, you have the apple, which is the pa- | 
Abraham, of all fruits. Tf Thad to | 
Lshould | 


decide for the apple. 


For uses of every kind, early and late, winter or 
summer, cooked or raw, Apple is king. ‘Then comes 
the cherry, then the pear, then the plum and the 
peach, 

I have not mentioned oranges, because they are 
not raisable in the North; but they ought to be 
eaten at the right time, which is all the time from 
getting upin the morning till you go to bed at night. 

The man with whom they disagree is the exception, 








+e 
GAMBETTA, 











Jasked 
| sented. 





COMPANION. 


fairly struck, just as if he'd never a bit o° pride and | 
delight in’s work. The very grindstone ull go on 
turning a bit after you loose it. 


24 cm 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 
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+o 
KEEP TO THE HABIT. 
A writer in the National Baptist tells, in order to 
illustrate the necessity of heeping a good habit invi 
ate, the following anecdote: 


The late Prof, Stuart, during the latter part of his 
lite, Was able to study only two hours and a half a 
day. He set apart the time from nine to half past 





he steadily and consecutively maintained, 
A personal triend, Who was about to be married, 
Dr. Stuart to perform the service. He con- 
Presently it appeared that the wedding was 
fixed ateleven o'clock. Dr. Stuart said, “1 cannot | 
nurry you,” giving the reason. “But can you not 
forego your rule far once?” “No, not for once.” 





ATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
tt 


) CORSETS, 


SY 
P 













So another minister officiated, » 

Dr. Stuart reatized that, though one hour or an- z : 
other hour might be in itself indifferent, yet to bi a } es 
break in upon a habit was not a matter of indiffer- “a 4 eo 


ence, Was not a trifle. 
923 Broadway, 
New York. 


Lex 


~@ 
A FUNERAL BREAKE r 
Journal tells the following anecdote, 
illustrative of the queer conceits which take posses- | 
sion of sertain brains: 





Chambers’ s 


. 
% 


A crotchety old Yorkshireman, about half 
tury ago, left directions that the day of his 
should be ushered in with : it public Dr 
in the town where he might die; that the 


a cen- 
burial 
akfast 
coflin, 











slung upon towels knotted together, should be borne 2 , 

along by relays of men, and ‘bumped three times | | Any of above go paid.‘on = 
upon a particular heap of stones; that the *Lamenta- i ree ee oes a { i 1 Cie pple en 
tion of a Sinner’ should then be sung; and that Sarettéra B ini CAL All Co sets manufactured 





everyman, Woman and child who entered the church- 


by me have the Stampand Trade Mark mside. Reliable 
yard with or after the procession should receive a 


information of anu infrimgements sent to my address will 








dole of sixpence. Never, we may fairly believe, | be saitably rewarded For _ seriptive Cirenlar address 
was that particular church-yard before or since so | main aoe oe, M ADAME GR 

plentifully filled with living beings; mourners only N. i 1 
In this sense, that they longed for a succession of . oston, Mass, Mention’ this paper, 


men who would order their 


fashion. 


funerals in similar | 


LADIES CIRCULARS 
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ANECDOTE OF THACK 
A writer in /'raczer’s 
dote of Thackeray, who was alw 
welcome visitor 





RAY. 
anec- 


| 

| 

| 

Magazine | 
ays at one time a | 
| 

} 


tells a good 


ZLGr'@ ron o ive 





at the house of Lady Ashburton, 
who was somewhat free with hew tongue and opin- 





SSvH NOLSOd 
0A NOQSIONA Act} 


ion of others, 





Gambetta, the President of the Cliumber of Depu- 
ties, and one of the most influential men in France, 
is sketched, as he appears in private life, as follows: 


Ganbetta, to those who knew him well before his 
rise in the world, is the same old friendly and oblig- 
ing chum. 

When the visitor is on intimate terms, Gambetta 
turns the back of a low, padded chair toward him, 
and placing himself astride on the seat, crosses his 
arms on the back, leans his chin on his hands and 
listens to what the newcomer has to say. 

When he wants to talk himself he starts up, and 
sticking his hands in his trousers’ pockets, walks 
about the room, speaking volubly all the time. 

When he is thus at ease his conversation is much 
more original and striking than when he is on his 
p's and q's, and obliged to act like an ordinary mor- 
tal. 

When tired of being on his feet he throws him- 
self upon a sofa, where he continues to talk and 
laugh. Ina reclining position the process of cere- 
bration in him is more active than when he is sitting 
up. 

Gambetta is also, reclining, a humorist. He laug 
then heartily himself, and sets others laughing, : 
keeps them in that happy state by the rapid flow of 
droll fancies, which are mingled with oe re- 
marks and strange flashes of eloquence 








+e 
FIRM MIND BUT TENDER HEART. 
It much enhances a magistrate’s worth and great- 
ness if he knows how to be kind at the same time 
that just. The lowa Des Moines 
Register relates how the Governor of that State at 
once refused and blessed an applicant for favor: 


A most estimable lady, residing in one of the 
cities of this State, sends us the following state- 
ment, which well illustrates the good heart and the 
nective good works of Lowa’s present Governor: 

Not long since, a lady was making application to 
Gov. Gear for a pardon for her son, whom a series 
ef untoward circumstances had placed in Fort Madi- | 
son Penitenti: Among the arguments used urg- 
ing immediate action, was the fact that one of the 
most honored men in the State of lowa would then 
give him a good situation and take a personal inter- 
est in the unfortunate boy. 

After listening attentively to the presentation of 
the facts of the case, but not finding the application 
in such shape as to warrant immediate exercise of 
the Executive clemency, the Governor remarked, 
with his usual decision, and yet feelingly, 

“I will be personally responsible, Madame, that 
your son has an opportunity to make an honest 
living for himself when he comes out. I will look 
after him myself and see that he has a good situa- 
tion.” 


he is severely 











«o> 
INDISTINCT PRONUNCIATION, 
An ex-Congressman relates the following incident 
in the career of Mr. Godlove S. Orth: 


Mr. Orth was 





well acquainted, Orth’s name, 


it quite plainly. A man was sitting by me 


being taken, he made the curious inquiry, 
“Tell me, Mr. Myers, 





love us all??” Upon his being infor 
the clerk really said was ‘Godlove 3S. 
stead of od love us all,’ he didn’t look 
wanted to ask for any more information that day. 
+e 
LOVE YOUR WORK. 

Young men 

‘Adam Bede” 





worthy of their best thinking: 





ited inannseripts, and old-fashioned writings 


the rebuff she had received. Her eye-glass was 
hever used again to quiz strangers. 
«2 
ENTICED TO READ. 

The famous Thomas Chatterton was a dull boy. 
He seemed to have no capacity for learning. In 
Spite ofall the efforts of his parents, he did not know 
the alphabet when nearly seven years old. Then he 
happened to fall in with an old musical manuscript, 
wit ‘inated capitals. Its odd apy 
wa L his curiosity, and he longed to be able to 
un tand it. He tarned to a black-lettered Bible, | 

tt soon learned to read. 

From that time he manifested great fondness for 
antiq 


that way the minute the clock be 





| of doing a stroke too much. 


a member of the same Congress, and 
occupied the next seat to mine, so that we became | 
as T remember, was 

just about in the middle of the list of members, and 

the clerk, in reading his name, did not always speak , 
one 
day, who had been quite a frequent listener to the 
proceedings of the House, and when some vote was 


why does the clerk always, 
when he gets to the middle of the roll-call, say ‘God | 
1d that what | 
Orth,” in- 
as if he 


will find the following sentiment from 


I can’t abide to see men throw away their tools i’ 
ns to strike, as if 
they took no pleasure i’ their work, and was afraid 
[hate to see a man’s | 


arm drop down as if he was shot, before the elock’s | PERRY ‘MASON & CO. 4) Temple PL, in Mass. 


ADDRESS 


A BRAIN AND N NERVE FOOD. 


Vhysicians have prescribed bed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing 
impaired vitality and debility, 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 





Something that the saucy hostess said offended 
| her guest, and he not only declined her invitations, 
| but spoke of her with discourtesy. Some months 
|after, when his angry feelings had died out, he re- 
| ceive a from Lady As burton a card of invitation to 
| dinner. Ile returned it with a pen-and-ink drawing 
jon the back, representing himself kneeling at her 
| feet, with his hair all aflame from the hot coals she 
was vigorously pouring on his head out of an orna- 
mental b ier. The humorous expression of con- ee P 
trition was followed by a comple omy reconciliation, F. CROSBY, Chemist, — 
The satirist and the lady continued a warm triend- 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
ship. . - 








al fammis of nervousdiseases, 











1000 CARDS GIVEN AWAY 
Toevery Boy who buysof usa BONANZA PRINT- 
INC PRESS, with Ink, Type and Furnitiwe. 
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TOILET MASK 


A Natural Beautifier for bleaching and purifying the 
skin, and imparting a Clearness and Brilllancy to the 
Complexion that can not be produced by any other known 
means. This ingenious invention (the only one of the kind), 
is soft and flexible In form, and may be 


WORN DURING SLEEP 


as the wearer may elect. Tt proves at once 
Harmlé@ss, Cleanly, Ce mfortable, Easy to Apply, and is in- 
dispensable to Ladies who value a Beautifull ¢ plexion, 

The MASK is sold at a moderate price—is designed to sup- 
plant the use of injurious Cosme tics—and with ordinary care 
will last for years. Descriptive TREATISE, giving full par- 
ticulars and testimonials, mailed FREE. Address, 

THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 

1164 Broadway, New York. 

QPF All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 

ample experience in all matters relating to the subject. 


For full description see _— dated July 17. 


OUR GREAT BOOK OFFER! 


FOUR of the most Popular and Fascinating Books for 
Boys. 1248 Pages of Reading Matter for only 
®1 and 8 3-cent st: imps for postage. 
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' or at any time, 
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Armed to the Teeth 


is a very common expression, but we think that armed to 
embellish and preserve t old age is decidedly 
more appropriate. This can be done by keeping yourself 
supplied with a bottle of that splendid dentifrice, Fra- 
| grant SOZODONT, will beautify the teeth and 
| SCZODONT 


HIS OWN MAS 





TER. 

BOUND IN HONOR, 
Both these books are by J.T. TROWBRIDGE, He has 
Written nothing better, wre fullof life and humor, 
Most excellent books f ys, and of intense interest to 
any one who will read the mi. 3 pages 
T HIS LUCK. 


First volume, by a famous writer for the young 
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which 


preserve them from the ravages of decay. 











| 
story. full of adventure, with an excellent moral. | contains no acids or gritty substances which injure the 
at is & country boy, who goes to seek his fortune in | enamel, but is composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, 
New York City, He learns wisdom by experience, 335 pp. which have a beneficial effect on the whole economy of 
GOOD OLD TIMES. } the mouth, Sold by drug, 
iy Rev. ELIJAM KELLOGG, the famous author for | 









boys. This book gives a vivid account of a struggle for 
a home in the early days in New England, when savage P Ss 
beasts and savage men made life perilous. 280 pages. i Pl N cod mi 22 o4 uit ro asevecome 





Any one book sent on receipt of 50 cents, or the pain 
for $1 and 8 3-ct, stamps. PERRY MASON & C¢ 


ou R UNION WEB HAMMOCK. 


35 Organs only 8737 ‘he endous 
paw dees during the Midsummer Months, Hav- 
ing been Elected MAYOR of iny city and entrusted 
With its bonds should be sufficient proof of my responsi- 
bility. Latest cire lars and Tilnstrated Newspaper free. 

Address DAN’L F. BEATTY, Wi: shington, NJ. 
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| had felt its force in his own heart, and he had 
witnessed its operation in hearts which were 
before as hard asa stone. He could never for- 
get meeting on one occasion—it was a consider- 
able time after the Gospel was first preached | 
among the Bechuanas, and after some converts 
had been made among them—an elderly man 
| whom he knew and who then looked very down- 
cast. 

His face was elongated as he had never seen 
it before. He (Dr. Moffat) said to him, ‘‘What 
is the matter? Who is dead?” 

“Oh,” the man replied, ‘‘there is no one 
dead.” 








For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 


YOUTH'S COMPANIO} 





the bell, and asked for Mr. Hawker. | 
came into the porch. | 


AUG. MA, Isiv 


age people and among all kinds of people; he | he wheeled it down to the vicarage door, rang | the lady a check for one thousand franes, si) ing 
The vicar | at the same time,— 


“If, in my career, | had not economized in 


“This is the rubbish I have found in your | trifles, it would not be so easy for me to hay 


church,.”’ 


“Not all,’ said Mr, Hawker. 


contributed to-day to the excellent object whic), 
“Complete the | you have in hand. 


Pray, look in upon me froy 


pile by seating yourself on the top, and I will | time to time.’ 


see to the whole being cared for speedily.” 
For the Companion. 
“ONE WORD FROM THEE.” 
One word from thee, O Lord! one word from thee | 


Would east out all the doubt that tortures me 
And make my life one sweet and joyous song; | 


+e 
LYING IN BUSINESS. 
A man cannot be upright and honest, muc\, 


| less a Christian, if he tells lies to sell bis goods, 


He injures his own soul, and he corrupts the 


souls of those in his employ. 


If he is a professed 


He then asked him what the matter was, as 
he appeared to be mourning over something, And thought of what mast be and tp is not awe 
© » re ie se , > > « , , Makes sac he tune which fain would cheer my let. 
and he replic d, My son te Ils me that my dog Sciserunal cues sada teen wake ane 
has he por ng his — ' a If I may hear, dear Lord, one word from thee. 

‘Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘perhaps I can replace it. 


“Oh, but he has eaten it,’’ said the man, 
“and he will never be of any use again; he will 









For even now I sing, though days are long, 
The grandsire was old, and his hair was white, 
And his eyes looked out with a restless light; 
His brain was weak, and his memory wild, 
And his heart was the heart of a little child. 
He thought he was born in the long-ago time, 
With the ancient heroes of Eastern clime. 

His granddaughters smiled to hear him say, 


One word from thee, O Lord! would fill ine sv 
With love, that on thine errands I should go 
With flying feet. All they who mourn their dead 


“Tsaw young David the giant slay. 
Twas a trying time, for day by day, 

setween the hills where the armies lay, 

lhe giant stalked like a walking palin! 
(Ah! laugh, little girls; you may well be calm.) 
Yes, six whole cubits was he, and a span, 
Near twice as tall as another man. 

Our king—King George—was exceeding tall 
(Did I say King George? I meant King Saul); 
But a pigmy he was to this fearful one. 

His armor of brass shone out in the sun, 

Hlis voice was the voice of the angry sea,— 
‘Send out your hero to fight with me!’ 

The valley shook with his heavy tread; 

We men of the Yankees turned and fled. 

I was young then, searcely a full-grown inan 
I suddenly came on a youth as I ran, 











never fight again, and will be as tame as all 
these people are who believe in the Word of 
God. Lam an old man, and have observed that 
the Word of God makes such a change in men 
that they become as gentle as women.” 





+o 
THE WRONG ORATOR. 
The actual ignorance of some people is sur- 
passed by their ideal ignorance. The innocent 
passenger who saw and heard the boiler burst | 





A shepherd-boy, with his serip and crook, 

But | shrunk ashamed at the young man’s look, 
For his eyes sent out a flash of light 

As he spoke to us who had turned froin the fight 
*Now who is this villain, that he should defy 
The armies that fight for the Lord most high" 


“Ah! letme see. And what next befeil, 
*T was so long », Lean hardly tell. 
Oh, ves! the champion, the God-sent one, 
I remember was Colonel Washington.” 
Una Locke Baltey. 








«eo 
For the Companion. 
A SCOTTISH POET. 

We have lately read a small volume of poems, 
which, though possessed of great poetic merit, 
seems but little known and appreciated in this 
country or in Europe. 

The poems were written by Michael Bruce, who 
was born in Kinrosshire, Scotland, in the year 
1746, and who, having long struggled with pov- 
erty and disappointment, died with consumption 
at the early age of twenty-one, while keeping 
school in an adjoining neighborhood. 

The first piece in the book mentioned is a 
peerless little poem, entitled ‘The Cuckoo,” 
which has had a circulation in Great Britain al- 
most as extensive as the ‘‘Elegy in the Country 
Churehyard,’’ but, unlike that poem, its real 
authorship has been kept concealed. 

We quote the last four stanzas of the poem: 


during his first steamboat ride, and supposed it 
was only part of the regular performance, was 


} 

| not more obtuse than the woman who “heard 
| Dr. Bacon’? last Decoration Day. The New 
| Haven Register gives her account of him: 


It was nearly sundown, as wearily she walked 
into the house, settled herself on the sofa, and 
began swinging her palmleaf fan to cool her 
heated brow. ‘‘Well, I got well paid for going 
down to the green. I'd no idea that Dr. Bacon 
was ever out among the Indians.”’ 

“Well,” said her husband, ‘the never was to 
any great extent, I guess.’ 

“Well, he said so, anyhow. I should think 
he ought to know something about it.’’ 

“Why, Miranda, vou must be mistaken. Dr. 
Bacon has lived in New Haven forever, almost.’’ 

“T guess I heard what he said, and wasn’t it 
interesting, though? Why, when he was a boy, 
1e ran away from home in the dead of the 


As dead indeed, should know what thou hadst said, 
Because, dear Lord, the word that thou wouldst speak 
Would be of her whom steadily I seek! 

And if she lives, then all the rest do see 

Thy face. That’s why I crave one word trom thee. | 


One word from thee, O Lord! Just here or there, 
Or yes or no, that somewhere I may dare 

To place her in my thought, She used to pray | 
To thee, and think thou heard’st. She oft would say, 
With earnest eyes and woman’s steadfast mien, 

That naught above, below, could come between 

Her love and mine. So others tenderly | 
Have said. These wait and mourn and doubt with me, 
But this will comfort us,- one word from thee. 








Now as I think, dear Christ, one word from thee, 

The word I seek might only solace me; | 

For if thy life and death dost tell no tale | 

Of life beyond, then all my words would fail | 

‘To satisfy, e’en though as angels sing 

Sang I. Perchance gray Doubt again would fling 

Her shroud about my soul. So now I see 

"Tis best that we hear not one word from thee. | 
ELEANOR KIRK. | 


+o 
FOOLING WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 
We look with horror on the drink-dealer who | 
entices the young to the kiss of the alcoholic ser- 
pent. What shall we think of the father who 
will put a literal serpent to his child’s lips? For 
wicked recklessness, we cannot but rank the | 
familiar handling of deadly reptiles with the| 
‘Soke’ of pointing loaded pistols to scare timid | 
friends. | 


A singular practice obtains among Llaneros, | 





night, stole one of his father’s horses, and before 
sunrise he was a hundred miles away, and had 
| joined the Cheyennes. ‘That's what he said, and 
I'll believe him before I will you.’’ 

| ‘Now, now, von must have heard with your 
lelbows. Dr. Bacon never stole his father’s 
| horse. Whi, bless your soul, he’s a minister! 
| He isn’t a horse-thietf.”” 

| “And he lived with the Indians eight years, 
| until they fought the whites, and then he went 
| back home, and found his mother and father 
scalped on the cabin floor, and he said on his 
bended knees, with his bowie knife uplifted, 





i. e., dwellers on South American plains. It is | 
that of inoculation with the juice of certain 
plants possessing alexipharmic virtues, after 
| which the most poisonous snakes may be han- 
dled with impunity. It appears, nevertheless, 
absolutely necessary to renew the inoculation at 
different epochs of man’s life, as in tie case of 
vaccination, it loses its power after a time. 

| It was, no doubt, owing to his neglect of the 
rule, that a gentleman in the town of Ocumare, 
some years ago, fell a victim to his blind conti- 
| dence in this sort of inoculation. Don N. Ugarte | 
| had kept a rattlesnake in a drawer during four 


| years; with it he occasionally amused himself, no 


| Christian, his lies do much more than seduce his 
| employes to become cheats and liars, they tempt 
jthem to laugh at religion, A writer in the 
' Christiun Weekly tells two anecdotes to set fort 

| the evil of lying in business: 


“The label and description on every box of 


that soap is a lie from beginning to end. and 





Mr. (the manufacturer) knows it as well as 
I do, and yet he continues to make it, and to 


| print and affix these labels and descriptions to 
| every box of it he makes, and to send it all over 


the land; and he is growing rich by it, though 
he knows the soap itself is a fraud, and the label 
on it is a downright falsehood!’’ 

Such were the words of a travelling salesman 
who was selling this very soap through town 
after town, in State after State, and who said he 
knew it was wrong, but he would be dischareed 
in a moueut if he told the truth about the soap 
he was selling. 

And yet the manufacturer, and the employer 
of this and many other agents, would have suid 
he was outrageously insulted had any one charged 
him with lying, or dishonesty, or want of integ- 
rity in his business. 

Another travelling salesman came to his min- 
ister to ask,— 

“What am Ito do? Iam sent out by my em- 
ployer,” he continued, “‘to sell goods by the sam- 
ple. If I were to tell just what I know is the 
truth about them, I could not sell a yard; and 
it is only by misrepresentation and downright 
lying that Iam able to make good sales. 

“And yet if I don’t make sales I shall he dis- 
charged at once. I feel every day that it is 
wrong, and that the statements Iam obliged to 
make are falsehoods and deceptions, 

“And yet if I don’t make them I can't sell 
goods; and if I don’t sell goods I shall lose my 


| place, and my little family be left without bread, 


What shall I do?” 
: pow 

POINTING A PISTOL IN FUN. 

The degree of carelessness which makes an 
“accident” a crime, is not very hard to settle— 
at least in the matter of joking with deadly 
weapons. The Rockport (Ind. ) Journal gives one 
instance where justice was done: 


One of those practical jokers (who point tire- 


that he would kill Indians the rest of his natural! more harm resulting therefrom than if it had | arms supposed not to be loaded at persons “in 

life.”’ | been a kitten. | fun’’) was treated according to his deserts in 
“Oh, fudge! you are ’way off the track. The One day, on returning from his rounds in the | Iowa, recently, as we learn from the report of 

whole story is impossible. Why, I know some-| plantation, he felt in the humor of playing a lit-| State against Hardle. The humorous gentleman 

thing about the doctor myself; he’’ tle with his old pet, and accordingly took him | in question undertook to frighten a lady neigh- 
“And he has kept that vow, and has got forty | out of his berth and placed him upon the writ-| bor with a revolver. . 

scalps in his trunk at the hotel, that he took with | ing-desk before him. The weapon somehow went off, and the lady 

' 


“The school-boy, wandering in the wood, 
‘To pull the flowers so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitate thy lay. 








“Soon as the pea puts on its bloom, 
Thou fly’st the vocal vale; 
An annual guest in other lands, - ° a , 
Another spring to hail. his own hand. Why, I'd no idea he had such One of the children who had also been inocn- | died of the fright. The court thought this was 
interesting experiences, : | lated happening to be near, the father suggested | manslaughter, and sent the joker to prison for a 
“Where was Dr, Bacon when he told all this?” | that he should kiss the reptile; to this the child | year to give him an opportumty for reflection 
“Why, right on the sidewalk, and there was | objected very decidedly; the foolish parent, | The despair of the unfortunate man, his threats 


“Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 


“Oh, could I tly, I'd tly with thee! 
We'd make, with social wing, 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.” 


Dr. George Lawson, being once called to preach 
in the neighborhood of Kinnesswood, the coun- 
try-seat of Kinross, called to see this young 


poet, who was then scarcely twenty-one years of | 


age, but in the last stages of a wasting disease. 

“Lt found him,” said this excellent man, “in 
bed, with his countenance pale as death, while 
his eyes shone like lamps in a sepulchre. He 
appeared delighted to see me, and spoke with as 
much ease and freedom as if he had been in per- 
fect heaith.”’ 

The doctor remarked to him, 

“You look so emaciated, Tam afraid you can- 
not last long.” 

“You remind me,”’ he replied, “of the story 
of the peasant who was told that his hovel was 
about to fall, and Lanswer with him, ‘Let it fal); 
fas not marine ss 
Bruce died about a month after 

His mind had been, as usual, ealm 
1768, 


Young 
Interview 
and cheerful up to the tifth day of July, 
Betore the day closed, his spirit lad fled. 


His Bible was found upon his pillow, and on | 
the blank leaf this very homely but very expres- 


sive verse was found in pencil-marks: 
* "Tis very vain for me to boast 
How small a price my Bible cost; 
he Day of Judgment will make clear 
“Twas very cheap or very dear.” 
G. B. OG. 
“eo 


THE BOOK OF PEACE. 


A more eloquent comment on the kindly effect 


this | 


a big crowd listening to him, almost breathless. 
He was real eloquent.” 

“Oh, I see,’ said Jeremiah, as a sudden light 
flashed across his mind. ‘You was listening to 
the wrong man. ‘That man was a silver-polish 
pedler, telling a big yarn to draw the people 
together. Dr. Bacon was speaking over on the 
stand in the centre of the green.” 





+o 


AN ECCENTRIC CLERGYMAN. 
Mr. Hawker, the rector of Morwenstow, a 
quaint village on the Cornwall coast, was a gro- 
tesque man, but devoted Christian minister. 
His childhood was full of pranks, one of which 
| is thus told: 


At full moon in the July of 1825 or 1826, he 
swam or rowed out toa rock at some little dis- 
tance from the shore, plaited seaweed into a 
wig, which he threw over his head, so that it 

}hung in lank streamers down his back, eavel- 
|} oped his legs in an oilskin wrap, and otherwise 
| naked, sat on the rock, flashing the moonbeams 
about from a hand mirror, and sang and screamed 
till attention was arrested. 

Some people passing along the cliff heard and 
| saw him, and ran into Bude, saving that a mer- 
| mnarid with a fish’s tail was sitting on a rock, 

combing her hair and singing. 
| Anumber of people ran out on the rocks and 
along the beach, and listened, awe-struck, to the 





Presently she dived off the rocks and disap- 
peared. 
This performance was repeated for several 
| nights, to the great mystification of the town. 
When he became the rector of the ancient 
church where he preached forty years, he showed 
off his eccentricities in such ways as the follow- 
ing anecdote delineates: 
| The untidy condition of the church affected 





| 
| 
| 


of the Bible could hardly be found than in this} neering character. 


involuntary tribute by an old heathen negro: 


Ata recent great missionary meeting in Lon 
don, the venerable Dr, Moffat was greeted wit! 


prolonged applause, and made a telling speech, | seraps of old Bibles, prayer books, and mann- 
of poetry, match ends, candle | reproof of the careful money dealer by not mak- 


in which he related the following incident: 
He said the Bible was a power: he had wit 
pessed its influence over and again among sity 


| One day he swept up all the rubbish he could 


| find in the church, old decorations of the pre-| that her mission would 


decayed southernwood, and 
egoing midsummer festivity, 





-| vious Christmas 


1| roses of the for 





| script seraps 
- ends, ete 
- Having filled a barrow with all these sundries, 





| however, insisting, the mother interfered, and | 

| begged that her child should not be compelled | 

| to touch the loathsome creature; whereupon the | 

| father exclaimed, ‘How foolish you are! I will 

|show you how it kisses me! Now, then, pet, 

| give me a kiss;’’ and so saying, he leaned for- | 
ward towards the snake. 

True to its instincts, the reptile sprang to his | 
| lips and implanted such a kiss that its master 
| never recovered from the effects. Both fangs | 
}of the snake went through his upper lip, and | 
| he at once felt himself to be mortally wounded. 
| A physician was sent for without delay, but 

he expired before assistance could reach him. 
paren +> — 
A BANKER’S SAVING AND GIVING. | 

Parsimony in little things is not always incon- | 
sistent with liberality in great ones. 

In the zenith of his prosperity as a world-re- | 
| nowned banker, Lafitte retained the same prin- | 
| ciples of frugality and saving that characterized | 
}him in his days of indigence. He was never | 
| the avaricious and grasping miser, but he was 
| ever the parsimonious saver. He would scold, 
| and sometimes read his clerks a lecture upon their 
| wilful waste of a pen, a piece of paper, or an 
| inch of twine; vet he had a vein of charity, and 
could be magnificent in his benevolence. 


Dp 















| table object 


| her graciously, as a Frenchman knows how. 

| “Whatdo you require, my good sister?” asked 
| the banker. 

| “Sir,” she replied, ‘Il come to you on behalf 
|of my distressed neighbors; their necessity is 
| great.” 

| “Indeed! You have called at the right time, 
| for just now I am angry with that gentleman 
| for wasting my wafers.’ At the same time he 


one of his curates, a man of «a somewhat domi-| pointed to a young man seated at a desk, who | His profits had been immense. 


| smiled, but was evidently disconcerted. 


| ‘The benevolent lady pretty much concluded 
e a fruitless one, and 
| that her visit might not be without some good 
| result, she ainiably applied herself to excusing 
| the fault of the clerk, who had called down the 


ing one wafer serve to seal two letters. Lafitte 
‘listened attentively, and afterwards presented to 


One morning a lady entered the boudoir of the | 
| banker, to solicit his subscription to some chari- | 
He appeared somewhat rutled in | 
singing and disconsolate wailing of the mermaid. | his temper just at the moment, but he received | 


of killing himself, and his violence, necessitating 
the tying him with ropes, when he discovered 
his mistake, were not deemed of sufficient ac- 
count to dispense with the restraint of the 
prison. 

The prisoner’s counsel requested the court to 
charge the jury that he was not blamable if his 
act was what any man of ordinary prudence and 
caution might have done. The court declined, 
observing: *‘No jury would be warranted in 
finding that men of ordinary prudence should so 
conduct themselves. Human life is not to be 
sported with by the use of fire-arms, even though 


| the person using them may have good reasons 


to believe that the weapon used is not loaded, or 
that being loaded, it will do no injury. When 
persons engage in such reckless sport, they 
should be held liable for the consequences of 
their acts,.”’ 
+e - 
A FORTUNE IN A BARREL OF 
APPLES. 

Yankee ingenuity is not alcays a pattern to 
beginners in business, but the following case at 
least points the moral that honest trade is safer 
than feverish speculation: 


This is one of the ways fortunes are made in 
Leadville, Col. A. Cohen was one of the specu- 
lators who went there to look for a silver mine 
His money dwindled rapidly, until he had only 
three dollars and fifty cents left. 

In desperation, he went to a wholesale gro- 
j cery and bought a barrel of apples. paying bis 
entire capital on account, and remaining in debt 
Then he set upa 
stand at a busy street corner, and offered his 
| apples for sale at ten cents apiece. 
| Before sundown he had sold out, and was the 
| possessor of nearly thirty dollars. The next day 
| he had a larger stock in trade, and did equally 
well. In a fortnight he was a well-to-do man. 
| Now he has a 
| large fruit, nut and candy business, and has 4 
| store full of*assistants. 
| 





| one dollar and fifty cents. 
| 


+> — 


“THAT is what I call a finished sermon.”’ said 
a lady to her husband, as they wended their 
| way from chureh. ‘ 
| “Yes.” was the reply with a yawn. ‘but, du 
you know, I thought it never would be.” 
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|s get the eat, neither did Davie get, what Aunt | 
Ann called “his death o’ cold.’ 
| In due time, the measles turned and went 
| their way, 
"children, one generation and then another. 
| Lily’s cat lived out her nine lives and then 
| turned into sage and catnip in the back-garden. 
u HILDRENS COLUMN) / | And now, after a long, long while, Davie and 
| ily have a birthday. 
the second, nor the third, nor, if the truth must 
na ba ea be told, the fiftieth. But a birthday that eame 
HOW LILY GOT THE CAT. running to meet them with glasses on and a 
When the twins were about as big as last flourishing of the almond-tree. 
year’s chickens, they had the measles. | This time the twins’ birthday is not kept in 
It was in the month of May, and there was a| the gray old mansion, with the shop below and 
great deal to be done just then. | the garden behind, where Aunt Ann rattled her 
There was Celestia’s flower-bed to dig into; | keys and lived ont her bustling life. Nor does 
there were Mary’s chickens to kiss to death,| Aunt Ann come to help keep it. Her hands 
and Aunt Ann’s bowls of starch and gravy to} have long been folded in quiet rest: and it is 
upset, And in the shop there was the cinnamon- years, too, sinee Mary and Celestia went where 
jar to be filled up with the shining is bright- 
Scotch snuff, and the er than the sunlight 
cream of tartar to mix ee and softer than the 
with the soda, and the Pa ~ 
molasses to be set run- e 























moon. 

But the twins are 
notalone. Bless you! 
I should think not! 


ning. 
Besides these, there 
were a great many dry 


} in, teo.”’ 


wandering off around after other} Lulu ran to look, but came back empty-handed. 


Not the next one, nor| die, out of the depths of his superior wisdom. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





“O dear!’ whined Luluy “bh want one tocarry 


“Look in the manger,’ suggested Eddie, and 
“The black pulpit is on that nest,’” she said, 
“and auntie says we mustn't never drive the 
hens off the nest, you know.” 
“The black pullet, yon mean,”’ corrected Ed- 
“T tell you what I'll do,”* he continued, pitving 
his little sister’s disappointed face: “I'll get you 
one out from under oid Speckle. She's gota 
whole nest full, for Tsaw them just as she was 
going on, this morning.” 
“But won't it disturb her?’ 
little Lulu, 
“Oh no! 


asked honest 


Ill take it out real careful.”’ 

Speckle clucked and moved rather uneasily, 
but Eddie slipped out an egg so earefully that 
she could never miss it, and Lulu was imade 
happy. 

And so, on several days thereafter, when eggs 
were scarce and hard to find, one, and some- 
times two, eggs were coaxed gently away from 





NUTS TO 0 CRANK) 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 








ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS—BIRDS. 


“And over all, with brazen seales was armed.”’ 


—_ Spe nser 
‘In whieh I steal 


From all I may be or have been before.’’— Byron, 


“The goblet crowned, 


Breathed aromatic fragrances around.’ — Sheth, 

“To the world, no bugbear is so great 

As want of figure and a small estate.”’— Pope. 

“Fairest Cordelia, thon art most rich, being poor.” 
Shak. 


old Speckle. 
Sally, the cook, com 
found poor eggs. 


“Pye got so I dassen’t break an egg into any- 


plained that she often 
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wells to he dug in the 
yard, and brick-paint 
to be pounded, and 
the gate to be pulled 
off its hinges, and as 
many more pieces of 
mischief as there were 
minutes in the day. 

It was Davie who 
had all these things 
to do, though. Lily, 











sweet little blossom, 





First, here is Amy 
Starbird, with a pair} 
of pictures she has! 
painted from the very | 
paint-box Davie gave | 
her on her own last | 
birthday. And here | 
is Amy's daughter | 
Rose, with twin mar- | 
ble babies tucked up 
in a marble crib on 
top of a marble match 
box; and Rose, all this | 


thing,”’ she said to her mistress one of those 
days, ‘without a tryin’ of it first. 
seems half chicked.”* 

“It’s nothing strange to find poor eggs this 
time of year. You know the hens will be setting 
more or less, the best you ean do,” said the 
children’s auntie, composedly. 

“*There,”’ said Eddie to Lulu one morning, 
when with a long slender stick he had poked out 


Some of "em | 





| the last of Speckle’s eggs; ‘‘that’s the last one, 
| and now I guess she'll go to work and lay an- 


other nest-full.”’ 


“Struck out the mute creation ata heat.”— Dryden. 


“T speak not todisprove what Bratus spoke.’ —Shak, 

‘Jewels lose their glory if neglected.”-—Shak 

“Of vietor’s glory from him snatched away.” 
Spenser. 


**Now lies he there, 


And none se poor to do him reverence.”"— Shak, 


2. 


RERUS. 


only followed around time, is Davie’s| 

after him and said ‘“‘Yes.”’ | daughter as well as Amy's. 
But as for Davie, he would willingly have| And here isa bright bevy of boys and girls, | 

done everybody’s work all over the city, from | some of them with Lily’s blue eyes and Lily fair | 

the President of the University, wearing his | hair, each bringing some double gift for their 

four-cornered hat on Commencement Day, | mother and Uncle Davie. 

down to the charcoal man who went by a great| There are pairs of wristings and pairs of neck- 


“IT p’esume so,” 


The very next day au 


“Come, let us go out 


there were some little chickens. 


said Lulu. 
| to lay any as long as she had one, I do believe." 


“She was too lazy 
ntie called the children. 
to the barn. It’s time 


” 


The children were only too happy to go, with 


the prospect of seeing 


some chickens, though 


many times a day making the prettiest noise | ties, books in two volumes, and double-frosted ! where they were to come from they had no idea, 


ever you heard, and looking as though he were | cakes; there is a pair 
having the best time in the world, with nobody | of china slippers with 
to worry him about washing his face or keeping | a pair of babies on the 
his clothes clean. toes; there is a erys- 
But the mischief had to wait now, for the | tal vase held up by 
twins were lying in the cradle all day long, with | two crystal swans, 
their faces as red as poppies, and their poor | and a vase of silver 
little eves shut up and swollen in the form of a chari- 
“Tt is as good as a poor play to see how beau-| ot drawn by two 
tifully the measles have come out. Davie and | doves; for everything 
Lily will get along all right now, as sure as A is | must be in pairs for 
i dumpling, only we must see to it that| the birthday of the 
they don’t take any cold,” said Aunt Ann, giv- | twins. 
ing them each a good drink of thoroughwort,| Then, last of all, 
and then hurrying off to attend to the duties of | Davie gave to Lily a covered box, and when she | 
the shop, with her glasses in her hand and a| opened it she saw within an exquisitely em- 
pair of scissors dangling at her side by a long| broidered velvet pen-wiper, with a beautiful 
green braid. tortoise-shell cat lying upon it, and, playfully 
It didn’t seem much like a poor play, or any | jumping over her back, were two of the most 
kind of a play, though, to the twins to lie there | charming tortoise-shell kittens ever seen. 





this mean!” 
turbed old Speckle, children?”’ 


*“No,-ma’am,”” repliec 


very careful not to disturb her when TI took out 


the eggs.”’ 


A few questions brought out the whole story, | 


she exclaimed, 


Auntie led the way 
to the corner behind | 


the oat-barrel, and the | 


children followed 
watehing 


ing, bristling old) 
Speckle from the nest. 
But instead of the 
drove of chickens she 


looked for, there was 


not even an egg, ora 
sign of one. 


“Why! what does 
“Have you dis- 


1 Eddie. 


while she | 
bravely lifted clnek- | 


“T was always | this lovely —. 








in a bed of nettles with their eves full of hot 


The mother-cat had around her neck a blue 


cotton and their throats full of pepper, and the | ribbon, and on the ribbon was written these 
air full of people making up dreadful faces at} words,— 


them, all with sore eyes and horrid red noses. 
So there they lay in the cradle while a blue- 
bottle fly buzzed shrilly from a dark corner 


where a fat gray spider had tied him up by his | 


feet and was sharpening her bill ready to make | 
chops of him, 

The milkman whooped at the back gate; the 
cracked school-bell around the corner rang out 
long and loud; somewhere a 


ground, beneath all came up the heavy grinding | 


roll of wheels and the clashing beat of hoofs 
upon the rough pavement. 
The tall brass clock ticked and ticked and 


held up its hands in solemn surprise at finding | 


it was only ten o'clock, afterall. Why! it seemed 


already as long as a whole day since the bell on | 


the First Baptist church had struck nine. 


carpenter was | 
pounding stroke upon stroke; and, as a back- | 


‘Here is your cat, Lily,—after fifty years.” 
FRANCEs LEE. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


Eddie and Lulu were spending the summer on 
a farm, ‘‘for the first time in all their lives,”’ as 
Eddie said; but the ‘‘all’’ only meant six years 
for him and four for her, 
| Ofcourse, having always lived in the city. they 
had very vague and misty ideas of country ways 
and things, and did not learn everything at once, 
though their auntie let them go pretty much 
where they pleased and do pretty much as they 
pleased. 

But she was too busy to explain to them all the 
| new things they saw. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WHY THERE WERE NO CHICKENS. | 


And their mamma was | 


and then auntie had to laugh, though she felt | 
sorry. 

“You were not to blame,’ she said to the ehil- 
dren. “Tought to have explained it all to you, 
but T never thought but that vou inderstood all 
about it.”’ 

“Wal, that accounts for all those bad eggs,” 


' allow I never had sich a time with bad eggs be- 
fore in all my life.” M. ©. W. RB. 
41 


For the Companion. 


THE NEST THAT BESSIE FOUND. 


“See, I've found a bird’s-nest, way down in the | 


grass,”” 
Said Bessie, our wee pet of five, 
“With baby-birds in it,—one, two, five, three, four, 
And they’re every one of them ‘live. 
“They've dear little noses, and tiny pink ears, 
And whiskers just like my papa!” 


Then Lily began to ery with a gentle little , not with them, for she was an invalid, and papa | And she lifted them up with the tenderest care, 


hoise, about as though a humming-bird was 
uttering his wings against the cup of a trumpet- 
tHlowe ar. 
“What is the matter, Lily?” asked Davie, 

feebly. “What you erying for?” 

What was the matter 2? What srasn’t the mat- 
ter, One would think! 

But Lily only whimpered, “I want the cat.”’ 

“T'll get her for you, Lily,”’ 





ind start in search of her. 


Fortunately for the ending of the story, some- | 
° = : . | 
(dy was in the room and was ready to pick | 


— up when his weak little legs suddenly 
tbled up like a pocket-knife and dropped him 
on the nursery-floor, 


| had taken her to the springs for her health. 
Hunting the hens’ eggs was fine sport for the 
| children, and they always felt sorry if they did 
| not find one or more to carry in. 

One morning as they were playing in the 
| sand, their auntie came out of the barn with an 
| empty tin dish in her hand. 
| “Now children,’ 
you must n’t disturb her.”’ 


“No ma’am, we won’t,”’ said both children; 


imagined. 


she said, ‘I’ve set old | 
said Davie, try- | Speckle in the corner behind the oat-barrel, and 
‘ng to fumble his blind way out of the cradle | 


though what she was set Peon for they nev er | 


And carried them home to mamma. 
But Bessie looked sober and quivered her lip, 

And thought it was not quite so nice, 
When we told her the birds in her mischievous 

hands 

Were nothing but sire tiny mice! 

| - Kate LAWRENCE. 
- +o 

A LIfttLE boy, upon asking his mother how 
many gods there were, was instantly answered 
by his younger brother,— 

“Why, one, to be sure.” 
| “But how do you know that?’ inquired the 





A few days after, the children were hunting | other. 


for eggs, but found only one, and as Eddie found 
So, thongh Lily did not | that, he wanted to carry it in. 





“Because,”’ he replied, ‘‘God fills every place, 
so there is no room for any more.” 


| laughed Sally, when she heard the story. ‘“‘T’ll | 








What evil does the rock represent. 
OLIVER. 
3. 
PRANSPOSITIONS 
| Fill other blanks by transposing the letter of the word 
} that fills the first Dlank, as: My dewr sir, if vou dare read 
this, you will see the ease is decided, 

‘IT have a —— of ground devoted to flowers, and 
when I go to the —— their —— is very pleasant. 

I have taken great —— of that —— of corn, but it 
| has been a hard —-— with the weeds, 

The bushes —— with berries, and if you will — 
} me there to-morrow, I will —-~ you a portion of 
them. 

I have been to see them dig —, and coming 
home I found this -—, which just goes around my 
}——. The bird was just uttering his glad ——, when 

= sprang through a broken and caught 
lim by the — 
When he had let his love of mischief reach its 








—, then —— the —. — this —— and with me 
| —— some of the benefit of early toil. ——, I love to 
i— in the waters of the brook that flows through 

This road will —— you through 








| ie —— to the house of the man with whom you 

| wish to a 

| This will not —— the fish; it always a 

| rich harvest. Jane —— these —— to put in our 

lunch-hasket. H.W. D. 
4. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Names of tour different hinds of noises. L. G. 
Paya to Puzzles in Last Number. 
° Spinning, pinning, inning. Straining, training, 
rating 
-0 , 


on ©@ 

7 se Bp 4. If IV be taken from 
onIoOoN HIVE, but half the word 
s ERVE remains. 

RurEeE 


3. Halibut, sole, trout, star, flying, saw, cat, gold, 
shark, flounder, sun, shiner, whale, white, cuttle, 
eel, pike, sea-horse, bass, sword, perch, dolphin, 
shad, skate, herring, salmon, mackerel, buffalo, 
dace, cod, pipe, chub, jelly, pickerel, sturgeon, 
minnow. 

5.MUS TANG 
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5, which includes the payment of the 
> : 





Post-Oftice to which your 


, your subseription is paid. 
The courts have decided that 





and their papers are ordered to be 





In India the people feed mainly on rice and fruits; 


and speedily digested, 
meet the wants of those whose nervous expenditure 
is reduced to a minimum by the 
furnishes them nearly 


sin the food with which nature 
abundantly supplies him. former keeping up | 
his old diet in Greenland would speedily perish of 


as certainly perish in India, 


down by sheer inability to digest his arctie 
We of the temperate 





Indians in summer, 


and Greenlanders in winter. Yet how few observe 


But our individual intel- 
ited experience of ages do for our tropical and aretic 


> need an abundance of 


r ' 


physical system then works vigorously, 


» heat-making food, but, 
in its place, the cooling fruits and vegetables of the 
activity, also, of our men- 
tal and bodily systems reduces our digestive ability | 


Fish is preferable to beef. 
suited to the season than milk, freely used, with all | 


is & question supposed 


this story would have 
mace cock-robin white?” 
‘t,and belonged to Dr. 3 


SOASOT nherds n the little fellow 
tfhers began to grow in 


first appearance of them was in his tail 


sinade up his mind he 
, but would extract th 





swung ~ roun Il. 


And this was kept up nearly 


Was it pride, a certain 





» feathers would come in 





This ce rtainly was ust meg 
Wood sor th, his own in 


seen by many who could hardly eredit 
rgeant Bovd of the Signal Service happened to be 
i glit several of the flakes on 








THE 


his sleeve. dle says such a thing might not oceur 


again in « hundred years. He explains it im this 
Way: 
Artificial snow may be formed in a warm room, 


the air of which has become saturated with moisture 
from the breath or any cause, by suddenly admitting 
a current of cold dry air. Shortly before tive 
o'clock, a cloud was observed rising from the south. 

At the same time, another from the north- 
west. The current of wind which bore this along 


arose 


was cold, while the opposing current was warm ane 
saturated with vapor. 
These two intermingled, and the effect was to 


form crystals of snow. ‘The preceeding heat and dry- 

ness of the day also helped to produce this result, 

The barometer was very low at the time, and the 

thermometer dropped fifteen degrees in ten minutes 
> 


A BEAUTIFUL GOOSE., 
The hardy birds, constructed by 


with the elements, 


to battle 
have a beauty entirely their 
from the 
but theirs is a beauty of 


nature 
own 
widely different, indeed, colored splen- 
dors of the tropical birds; 
ornaunent rather than of strength and perfeet pow- 


jer. The solan goose, or gannet, is a wonder among 
the flying kind: 
Mr. Frank Buckland has been experimenting | 


the gannet, 
Inost perfect 
Theee 
feathers 
of 


upon the anatomical construction of 
and says it possesses in its body the 
aeronautic machinery that can be conceived. 
is a communication between the lungs, the 
and the hollow bones of the birds, by means 
Which it is able to inflate itself like a balloon. 
The gannet on which Mr. Buckland experimented 
measured nine inches across the chest, but when in- 
flated it measured fourteen inches. By suddenly 
pressing the inflated body, the dead bird immedi- 
ately gave out the loud call of the bird when alive, 
the sound being produced by means of the air pass- 


ing through the voice-box at the bottom of the 
windpipe. The gannet can instantaneously extrude | 
all this air from its lungs, bones and feathers; and 
this enables it to dropdown from a height upon its 








prey in the sea with amazing rapidity. | 

Some years ago, one of these birds was flying over 
Penzance, in Cornwall, when, seeing some pilchards 
lying on a fir plank, in a place for curing those fish, 





it darted itself down with so much violence as to 
stick its bill quite through an inch and a quarter 
plank, and kill itself on the spot. The bones of the 


as hard 
atlas by a 


bird’s neck are of amazing strength, and 
aniron red, The head is joined to the 
beautiful ball-and-socket joint. 


as 


a 


PUNISHED FOR BEING TOO FLESHY. | 
The Spartans of ancient times were more vigorous | 
At least, they showed no sympathy 


with fa¢ humanity. 


than humane. 





They paid much attention to the rearing of men. | 
hey took charge of the firmness and looseness of | 
men’s flesh, and regulated the degree of fatness to | 
which it was lawful in a free state to any citizen to 
extend his body. Those who dared to grow too soft 
or too fat for military exercise and the service of | 
Sparta were soundly whipped 

In one particular instance, that of Nauelis, the 
son of Polybius, the offender was brought before the 
Ephori ane Lameeting of the whole people of Sparta, 

at which his unlawful fatness was publicly exposed, 
and he was threatened with perpetual banishment if 
he did not bring his body within the regular Spartan 
compass, and give up his culpable mode of living, 
which was declared unworthy of a Spartan. 





+> 
CHATEAUBRUN’S ESCAPE 
of the most remarkable escapes ever made 
Chateaubrun, during the reign of terror 


One 
was by M. 
in Paris: 

He was sent to execution with twenty other pris- 
oners; but after the fifteenth head had fallen, the 
guillotine got out of order, and a workman was sent 
for to repair it. The six remaining victims were 
left standing in front of the machine with their 
hands tied behind them. A French crowd is very 
curious, and the people kept pressing forward to 
see the man arranging the guillotine. By degrees, 
M. Chateaubrun, who was to the rear of his com- 


panions, found himself in the front line of the spee- | 
tators, then in the seeond, and finally well behind 
those who had come to see his head cut off. Before 


the man could get the guillotine in working order 
night began to fall, and M. Chateaubrun slipped 
away. When in the Champs Elysees, he told a man 
that « wag had tied his hands and robbed him of his 
hat, and this simple individual cut him free. A few 
days later M. Chateaubrun eseaped from France. 
+ 
TEACHING A KITTEN, 

Phe following anecdote is 

the pains a cat took to teach its kitten to climb: 


A New Bedford man has a eat whieh is in the 
habit of climbing upon the roof of a stoop by a vine- 
covered trellis. The eat has a kitten which she tried 
to teach the same exploit, going on to the roof and 
ealling her, who tried time and again, but failed. 
At length the old cat went head fore most down the 
Vine nearly to the ground, and reached out her paw, 
which the kitten took hold of with her mouth. The 
eat then backed slowly up the vine, drawing the 
kitten with her, and they both reached the roof in 


interesting as showing 





safety. 
~ 
THE INTELLIGENT HEARER. 
Under the heading of “Fruits of Popular Lee- 
tures, a German chemical journal relates the fol- 


lowing 


Some a well-known chemist delivered 
a lecture on oxygen, and having exhibited the eom- 
bustion of iron in this element, sent round some of 
the fragments of fused and oxydized iron for inspee- 


years age, 





tion. At the conclusion, as he was taking his depar 
ture, a lady of rank hastened after him with the 
words, “Excuse me, professor, here is your piece of 


oxygen.’ 
+ 
Tur foundation for the meanest man is laid when 
asmall bey turns the worm-hole in an apple for his 
companion to bite from. — Fayette (0. 


fecord, 


We were shown a very beautifully decorated piece 
of pottery the other day. It was adeep red on the 
outside, and the inside was deeorated with two 
quarts of beans and half a pound of pork. 


“Why, Freddie,” said manma, “I don’t fuss and 
ery when my hair is combed.” * 
hitehed to ‘your head,” 
cent, 


retorted the injured inno- 


YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 
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Address SWITHIN C. i ero Ibak 
Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, After Se} pt. 
1, direct to Media, Pennsylvania. Fm te lg 10 weeks, 
books, ete., included, 
muusie. Highly 


No extras except instrumental 
bernando Wood, Gov 


scientific, English courses, 











Much 
att 


with Chil- 
is occasioned by Worms 


COMFITS or Worm 


Sickness, Undoubtedly, 





dren, ibuted to other causes, 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE 


sy although effectual in destroying worms, can do neo 


possible injury to the most deliente child. This valuable recommended by Bayard Taylor, Hon, 


. Routt, Judge Van Hoese Py etc., ete, 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Home School for Boys. Stamford, Conn, 

Finely situated on a hill three-quarters of aaile from 
Village. Grounds unsurpassed in extentand facilities for 
out-door sports of all seasons. Building enlarged and 
greatly improved. Thorough preparation for college, sci- 
entific school or business, Forty-second year opens Sept. 8 


TRINITY HALL, BEVERLY, N. J. 34°"! 





combination has been successfully used by physicians, 


and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtfalto children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box 


COCOAINE 














: ; : Anattractive I - -School sor Girls. \ tried 
I Promoting the Growth of, and Beauti- addy: oe ges of the highest order, Fall term begins Sept. 
bi civenlar, addr 





¢ the Hair, and rendering it Dark 
and Glossy. 





Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 


Phe Cocoatne holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared expressly | C 
tor this purpose. No other con jpound posse sses the pecu- 5 s" — ™ , 
liar properties Which so exactly suit the various conditions | BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, 

| Mane nt New Hampshire. 


The wost popular school with readers of the 
mpanion is the 


Youth's 


of the human hair. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


LosTon, 


in the 
$85 pays for everything,— 


Pupils of both sexes from nearly every State 
; Union. Expenses very low. 
board, tuition, books, all together. City beautiful and 
Mussrs. Josep Burnett & Co. | healthy. Good society. Excellent boarding places for 
For many months my hair had eek falling off, until 1 ees PA. 
I was feartul of losing itentirely. The skin upon my head | PUpils where every comfort is had. 
became gradually more and more inflamed, se that Tcould | Address G. A. GASKELL, Mancu: 
not touch it without pain. 


July 19. 


Write for circulars. 
STEK, N. I. 


By the advice of my physician,to whom you had shown OR Artistic Decoration, with Pen and Ink, of Hand- 
your process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced its use the kerchiefs, Napkins, Pillow-Shams, &e., use Pay- 
ast week in June. ‘The first application allayed the iteh- son’s Indelible Ink, without a preparation. 


ing and irritation. In three or four days the redness and 
tenderness disappeared; the hair ceased to fall; and 
have now a thick growth of new hair. 


solu by all Drugyists and Statione:s. 


FANCY WOOD, 


Nothing so good, 





Yours very truly, SUSAN R. POPE For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
. ess or freight to any part of = country on receipt of 
ee the price. Walnut, 3g, 6c; 3-16, 7 44, Sc per toot "wane 
A REMARKABLE CASE. se, Ye, We per foot. MILLEKS FALLS CO 
74 Chambers Stree t, New Yi ork. 


East MIpDLEBORO’, 
Messrs. Burnetr & Co.: 

hen my daughter's hair came off she had beea afflict 

ed with neuralgia in her head for three years. She had 

used, during that time, many powerful applications 
n With the intense heat eaused by the pains, burned | 
her hair so badly that, in October, 1861, it all came off, and | 
| 


Mass., June 9, 1864. = 


Yow READY. 
YOUNC FOLK’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Fully illustrated. $1 50. 
The tourth volume of this popular Series of Histories. 


soston: D. LOTHROP & CO. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
| Mrs. Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 


$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily made seliing 
COM PLETE ° 
a auty, Work, Amusements Me m- 
aoa Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
ating style, fullof anecdote and ik: 
nand extra terms, addres 


» if 
U RDY & co. P hilade Iphia, 








for two years atter her head was as smooth as her face. 
Phronugh the recommendation of a triend, she was in- | 
duced to try vour CocoAINB, and the result Wi isastonish- | 
©. She had not used halt the contents of a bottle be- 
tore her head with a fine young hair. In 
four months the hair had grown several inches in length, 
very thick, soft and fine, and of a darker color than for- 
merly, With respect, ‘M.S. EDDY 





Was covered 






The Morals, 
bers, Money, &: 
winnie 
For full de 

J.C. Mc 


Manufacturers and Proprietors. | ae 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


F === Of CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
= 259 Boylston St., Boston, 
gives a general outline of the care 
taken for health, character, mi 
ners, and intellectual culture. 
appendix added this week tel 


ee 








the success of the Chauney eandi- 
| dates at the recent examination of 
| Harvard, 
Every year graduates from the 
Business Department go, thores gh- 
ly prepared, into commercial and 
manufacturing pursuits. 
Classes are sent regularly to the 
Institute of Technology, » 
Which is within two ininutes’ w: 
‘This nearness affords the teachers. 
whoare preparing such classe =, with 





meatal opportunities for con- 
sultation with the professors at the 
Institute. 

In Military Drill” - 
four lessons a week are give! all 


male meanbers of the school, except 
those physically disabled, and those 
conscientiously opposed to bearing 
aris, 


The building is in the most ele 


gant part of the city, in the imme 
diate vicinity of the most noted 
churches, the Art Museum, the Nat 
ural History Rooms, Hote] Pran* 
wick, ete. 


Graduates of High Schools otte? 
spend one or two years here for 
further study be entering oD 
the active duties of life. 




















